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ANGLICAN ORDERS 
TWO LETTERS AND A COMMENT 


To the Editor of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


DEAR FATHER, 


I write with reference to the review by Adrian Hastings of the 
two recent books on Anglican Orders, in the Spring Number of 
the REVIEW. With the main theme of the review, viz. the importance 
of getting Anglicans to think ‘ecclesiologically rather than sacra- 
mentally’ (p. 172), Iam in hearty agreement. But to the suggestions, 
direct and oblique, made on p. 174, I take strong exception; I feel 
the matter should not be left where your reviewer has left it. His 
suggestions for smoothing the path of papalist would-be converts 
seem to me dangerous, unsound and objectively dishonest, though, 
I am sure, not intended as such. It is implied that an Anglican priest 
seeking admission to the Catholic priesthood need not be disturbed 
in his private conviction of the validity of his orders, while publicly 
accepting the Church’s repudiation of them. To quote: ‘Recon- 
ciliation does not involve a specific repudiation of their Anglican 
priesthood, but a cessation of its practice combined with a genuine 
docility towards the Church’s official views’. Surely this principle 
is most unsound! True, there are cases affected by the ‘injections’ 
of validity which your reviewer mentions, where it may be probable 
that orders are valid; where a convert may have reason for believing 
in his orders; where there are grounds for conditional reordination. 
But surely these will be very much the exception. Leo XIII 
condemned ‘ordinations performed according to the Anglican rite’ 
as ‘completely null and void’ (Apostolicae Curae, Eng. Trans. 
C.T.S. § 36). Surely most Anglican priests are ordained with the 
official Anglican rite! And if so, their orders are null and void. 

More startling still is what follows: ‘But surely even now there is 
no difficulty in conditional reordination for someone who in all 
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good will remains not wholly convinced of the invalidity of Anglican 
Orders; all that is required is a (quite private) conditional intention _ 
on the part of the one receiving the sacrament: “If I am nota priest, 
I wish to be ordained” ’ (p. 174). According to the moralists, it is 
the business of the minister, not the subject, to condition his 
intention, in cases where conditional intention is called for. I should 
be surprised if Fr Hastings could name a moral theologian who 
even mentions the notion of the subject putting conditions to his 
intention of receiving a sacrament (leaving aside matrimony, so as 
not to confuse the issue, as the parties here are both minister and 
subject). I admit that in a case of genuinely doubtful orders such an 
intention would not be harmful, but surely the sound principle is 
to leave to the minister the safeguarding of the validity of the 
sacraments and the respect due to them, by conditional intentions 
when the circumstances. so demand. ‘Entia non sunt multiplicanda’ 
certainly applies to conditional intentions; only when there is real 
doubt are they licit. That Fr Hastings’ suggestion is not confined 
to cases of genuine doubt can be inferred from the following: “This 
applies of course especially (so not exclusively) to those whose 
orders have been affected by one or other of the Old Catholic 
“injections” of validity’ (p. 174). 

The traditional method of sugaring the pill is to tell an Anglican 
priest that, in accordance with his sincere feelings and deep religious 
experience, he may well continue to believe that he has received 
grace in his ministry and that his flock have been similarly enriched 
because of his ministrations; but these graces have not come ex 
opere operato through his orders and the sacraments he has 
conferred, for they are, most unfortunately, invalid; the graces 
have come concomitantly through the mercy of a God to whom 
good will is acceptable, who is not confined to the sacraments as 
channels for his blessings. This is sound and true, and if it is only 
helpful to a certain extent, that is because regretfully we can go no 
further with safety. I certainly could not in conscience receive an 
Anglican who ‘could not rid himself of the belief that the validity 
of Anglican orders is a matter of truth’ (p. 173, quoted from Victor 
Roberts). Surely we must never allow ourselves to be accused of 


encouraging false pretences, of compromising truth through a 
misguided charity. 
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Nor can the possibility of the technical non-infallibility of 
Apostolicae Curae be used as a ‘get-you-home device’. That should 
be abundantly clear from Leo XIII’s letter to the Archbishop of 
Paris (Messenger, The Reformation, the Mass and the Priesthood, 
Vol, II, pp. 583, 733). Whether Apostolicae Curae be infallible or 
not, the question is not an open one for Catholics: ‘It was Our 
intention thereby to deliver a final judgement, and to settle absolutely 
that most grave question . . . All Catholics are bound to receive it 
with the utmost respect, as being finally settled and determined, 
without any possible appeal’. We may add to that the testimony of 
Fr David Fleming, quoted by Messenger in the Tablet, 6th February 
1937, p. 189: “The Bull . . . necessarily demands internal assent .. . 
I could not in conscience absolve anyone who held the validity of 
Anglican orders since the Bull’ (the whole quotation carries great 
weight, coming from a member of the Pontifical Commission). 

These are my views, Dear Editor, and if you think fit to publish 
them, I give you full leave. If not, at least I hope you will forward 
my letter to Adrian Hastings so that we can discuss the matter 
privately. And since the review has been published, I feel that at 
least you should give notice in a similarly public fashion that 
objections have been lodged. 

Believe me, Father, when I say I have not written in an acrimonious 
spirit, but simply because I feel strongly that the suggestions referred 
to are harmful and misleading. 


I am, 


Yours sincerely in Domino, 
FR W. J. JORET 


Fr Hastings replies: 


DEAR FATHER, 


To be received into the Communion of the visible Church a man 
must intend to believe and to obey: believe what the infallible 
Magisterium teaches, and obey what legitimate authority commands. 
These two obligations of faith and docility are at once necessary 
and adequate, that is to say that every man has not only a duty 
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but a right to be received into the Church if he fulfils them. If this 

is so, and I do not see how it can be denied, then a conviction of . 
the non-validity of Anglican Orders can only be required if their 

condemnation in Apostolicae Curae is generally accepted in the 

Church as an exercise of infallibility. I confess to not knowing what 

‘technical non-infallibility’ means. Is it infallible? Is it normally 

recognised as such? To the second question at least one cannot 

answer affirmatively (cf. Messenger The Reformation, The Mass 

and the Priesthood, Il, p. 733; L. Marchal in Dict. de Théol. Cat. 

xi, 2, c. 1166). It should not be forgotten that Fr Fleming was 

explicitly sent to Rome to defend the cause of invalidity. A more 

impartial viewpoint might be that of Mons. (later Cardinal) Van 

Roey who, at the Malines Conference, tentatively suggested the 

possibility of conditional reordination (Messenger, II, p. 605 and 

609); whether the suggestion was wise or not, it could not have ~ 
been made at all if Apostolicae Curae was recognised as infallible. 

Catholics must certainly accept Pope Leo’s decision as ‘a final 
judgement’ to be received ‘with the utmost respect’ and ‘without 
any possible appeal’. But that is all a question of docility, not of 
faith, of the honest acceptance of a very grave disciplinary decision. 
In such cases it is agreed that an individual may prudently disagree, 
for good reasons, so long as he accepts the practical discipline 
involved and has. given due consideration to the reasons behind 
the decision. 

I would at least greatly hesitate before receiving someone still 
firmly convinced of the validity of Anglican Orders, for such a 
conviction would indicate a great lack of docility towards the 
Church’s ruling authority; he might also find himself psychologically 
in an impossible position. But I spoke in my review of someone 
else —‘someone who in all goodwill remains not wholly convinced 
of the invalidity of Anglican Orders’. I do not see how such a person 
can be rightly refused entry into the Church. Once that is admitted, 
the ordinand’s private conditional intention does not seem to raise 
a great problem. Fr Jorét admits that in some cases ‘it would not 
be harmful’; it is a lesser expedient than that suggested by Cardinal 
Van Roey, and it seems obvious that if the doubt is in the ordinand’s 
mind and not the ordainer’s, the condition too should be made 
by the former. 
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There are of course degrees of docility and many possible 
intellectual attitudes towards a non-infallible pronouncement. It is 
a mistake to feel that all Catholics should think quite the same in 
such matters; and if that is so, it must apply particularly to neophytes. 
If, within the necessary limits of faith and obedience, there is some- 
thing imperfect in their attitude, is it not reasonable to hope that 
it will be rectified later on through the gradual influence of Catholic 
life? 

But the chief point is that we must not sully the integrity of the 
faith with an ‘integralism’ which, impatient of distinction between 
infallible and non-infallible teaching, would confuse such secondary 
matters as the eternal state of Limbo, the revelations of Fatima or 
the invalidity of Anglican Orders with the Church’s doctrinal 
orthodoxy. If and when it is agreed that such points are taught 
infallibly by the Church, their acceptance must be imposed on the 
convert; but unless we are prepared to deny that Apostolicae Curae 
is a non-infallible papal pronouncement, we have surely no right 
to impose it as if it were infallible. 


Yours sincerely, 
ADRIAN HASTINGS 


COMMENT 


A CATHOLIC is governed wholly by authority. But authority presses 
on him differently at different points of his intellectual and spiritual 
life. It presses first at the very centre, and in this Catholic authority 
differs from all others and is a scandal for outsiders. That the depths 
of a man’s spirit should be subject to an authority outside him seems 
a contradiction in terms, until we realize that the initiative, in 
communion with God which is man’s most intimate life, is with 
God himself, and that God has taken this initiative in history, in 
the flesh of Christ and in his body the Church. In fact we might 
define faith in this context as that whereby the voice of an external 
authority is, for the Catholic, not really external. For faith creates 
not only a new society but a new humanity in which society has a 
new meaning: such that the society itself can be the knowing and 
living subject, can know and live in its members. So that the voice 
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of authority is no more external to those who hear than is an idea 
in my mind to my bodily members. In its second point of pressure, — 
Catholic authority does bear some resemblance to other authorities. 
For at this point it demands, not that unique assent that no other 
society claims, but a docility of mind not altogether unlike that 
demanded by any society. There is no point in belonging to a society 
if you approach all its notions with the critical, sometimes belligerent 
mind of the outsider. Assuredly Catholic docility differs by reason 
of its motive, which is the faith itself. But faith is its motive not its 
object, and there is an absolute difference between assent to the 
truths of faith and the respect which faith itself demands for Catholic 
notions not of faith. I shall argue that this difference is essential to 
the integrity of faith itself, that when it becomes blurred faith is in 
danger of radical corruption. There is a third point, where the 
pressure is lightest. It is where the pronouncements and actions of 
authority have little or nothing to do with faith. Here the duty of 
respect is satisfied by abstaining from public declarations, in a 
belligerent tone, in the contrary sense. It is a matter of good manners, 
and even good manners can be motivated by faith. Of these three 
spheres of Catholic authority, it is not always easy to know when 
we are in the second and when in the third: but the distinction 
between these two and the first is always a clear one. 

There is, however, a difficulty here. What is the nature of the 
assent given to truths before they are defined? They were always 
true, and they were always held by the Church though not as a 
condition of orthodoxy. Was not the assent to them a kind of 
mixture of faith and docility? Is there not, then, an imperceptible 
movement from docility to faith, the one gradually becoming the 
other? And in that case, is the distinction between faith and docility 
an absolute one? Confronted, then, with a non-infallible pronounce- 
ment of authority, must I not say to myself, ‘this may be a matter 
of faith’? And in that case, must not my docility have in it some- 
thing of the assent of faith? Let us take the obvious instance, the 
doctrine of the Assumption prior to its definition. It featured, 
universally and with the utmost solemnity, in the liturgy, which 
is the primary organ of the ordinary magisterium. Yet it was not 
imposed as of faith. You could not accuse one of heresy who did 
not believe it. Yet it would be natural for a Catholic, experiencing 
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it in the liturgy, to come to give to it the assent of faith, and in 
doing so he would be anticipating the solemn prise de possession 
of this great truth of Mary by the whole Church. But the vital point 
is this. The assent of faith that arises in this way is a very wonderful 
thing. Pius X taught that the Church teaches more vitally by her 
liturgy than by any other way. But such assent is of its very nature 
spontaneous. It is as though I were teaching a pupil and he realized 
something in my teaching beyond what I had intended to show 
him, perhaps beyond what I had been fully conscious of myself. 
Delighted, I reply, ‘tu dixisti’. Such a growth in consciousness is 
spontaneous. In this case the pupil has said to the Church: what 
you are teaching me in the liturgy is not a venerable legend about 
Mary but a vital and saving truth, her perfection in death corres- 
ponding to her perfection in birth, the two together showing her 
oneness with God, showing her as the place of beatitude for all 
Christians. Being spontaneous, it cannot be imposed, unless and 
until the Church imposes it with her supreme authority. For then, 
imposition does not conflict with spontaneity. The Church has 
abandoned the sphere of her human authority and become charged 
with the authority of Truth itself. She has ceded to God, and if 
what she then imposes injures spontaneity, then God injures it — 
which is absurd. Thus the area of Catholic faith may be wider than 
the area of imposed belief. The difference between the two areas, 
then, coincides with the area of docility, my ‘second sphere of 
authority’. But the faith that arises there is not commanded by the 
authority that rules there (or better, by authority as it rules there) 
because the authority that rules there cannot command faith. 
Authority is telling me not to iook at the Assumption as I look at 
the other matters that come before my mind for judgement. It is 
not yet telling me, positively, to look at it in the one way that is 
left for me when I have eliminated all human ways — the way of 
faith. A good example of this penultimate stage before proposal 
gives way to imposition is Trent’s rider to the definition that all are 
born with original sin, to the effect that it was ‘not the intention of 
the Synod to include in this decree the blessed and immaculate 
Mary, Mother of God’. Thus, in me who receive my faith from the 
supreme authority and am docile to that authority in the way I 
think of matters not yet defined, docility may lead naturally — 
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though even here not imperceptibly — into faith. But authority 
itself can convert an object of docility into an object of faith only 
by speaking with a new voice, unequivocally distinct from the 
voice in which it has hitherto proposed it. 

If then we are considering the conduct of the Catholic mind in 
immediate relation to an authority that has become explicit on 
some point, we must be absolutely clear as to how it has become 
explicit or, what is really the same thing, as to what is the nature 
of the authority. Only if it is the supreme authority, speaking ex 
cathedra, conciliarly, or universally, can we insist on its receiving 
the assent of faith. To abandon this principle is to put the faith 
itself in jeopardy. For the act whereby I believe that God is Trinity 
is not motivated by respect for authority. It is God himself drawing 
from my soul the response to him as my beginning, my end, and 
my bliss. God makes use of a visible authority in eliciting this act, 
an authority which he then fills wholly with himself as he filled 
with himself the humanity of Christ. If I complain to the authority 
that such an act cannot be spontaneous, that I cannot respond to 
my God in that way, the authority can only reply that it is as passive, 
as helpless, in face of God’s truth as I am in face of its pronounce- 
ment of it— nay more so, for I can refuse the truth while the 
Church cannot. An institution speaks, and I accept what it says, 
but the only pressure upon me is the pressure of God. In thus 
speaking, the institution gets out of the light, as it were, loses all 
the persuasive force normally inherent in a human institution, and 
lets through the tender and terrible force of God. Thus the 
transcendence, the intimacy, the divinity of Catholic faith demands 
this loss, by the authority, of the type of compelling force normally 
inherent in an authority. At other times, and most of the time, the 
authority will speak with another voice in which the human is 
again present. If I assent to this voice in the same way that I assent 
to the voice that gives me the Trinity, then I shall assent to the 
Trinity as I assent to the human voice of the Church. The intention 
may be to bring all assent to authority within the sphere of faith, 
and that is bad enough. But the practical result will be worse. For 
while it is not really possible to give the assent of faith to things 
not of faith, it is only too possible to assimilate the assent of faith 
to the lesser, more human, so much more comprehensible assent 
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to authority. In that case, belief in the Trinity becomes an act of 
respect for authority, and we have modernism — of the well- 
mannered kind. 

I think there is a real danger of combining the two Catholic 
attitudes, of faith and docility, into a single homogeneous ‘good 
Catholic’ attitude which regards the distinction as a ‘technical’ 
affair for theologians and tiresome Catholics of a critical turn of 
mind. Yet we Catholics of the post-Vatican era are warned of, and 
armed against this very danger by the definition of infallibility, 
with the severe limits which it imposes on the defining authority. 
It is not a theological scruple, but the integrity and divinity of the 
faith that is at stake. To play for safety here, to assimilate docility 
to faith, is to head for disaster, to risk putting out the light in 
peoples’ minds. And one cannot but note in this connexion the 
weak hold which the great truths of the faith have on minds that 
are yet intensely loyal to the Church. 

If the principle here offered is valid, and verifiable even for great 
truths like the Assumption and the Immaculate Conception, how 
much more will it be so for the matter of Anglican orders, defined 
by Leo XIII, in the immediate context of his declaration, as a 
matter of discipline? The two Mariological doctrines belonged to 
the area of docility, but there was every indication that faith could 
operate there and might one day be demanded there. The truth of 
Mary was operating in the Church as a powerful ferment. What 
about the invalidity of Anglican orders? It is being more and more 
frequently said that the question of Anglican orders is not the 
important question, whereas what led up to the Mariological 
definitions was a sense that the truth of Mary was becoming more 
and more important. 

To demand of a convert, as a sine qua non of his reception, that 
he abjure absolutely the possibility that his orders are valid is to 
make of Apostolicae Curae an article of faith, something, then, of 
the same order as the dogma of the Blessed Trinity. I must say that 
my conscience seems to work rather differently from Fr Fleming's. 
He could not in conscience receive a convert who maintained a 
doubt about Anglican orders. But surely, to impose on a convert 
more than is of divine and Catholic faith would be an outrage on 
his conscience and one’s own. Fr Jorét agrees that Anglican orders 
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are not the important question, yet he endorses Fr Fleming’s view. 
I do not see how the two are compatible. If the abjuration of 
Anglican orders is a sine qua non for entering the Church, then it is 
as important as the confession of one God in three Persons. The 
abjuration that is properly demanded is one in the sphere of dis- 
cipline, and I have tried to show that to make a matter of discipline 
practically into a matter of faith is to corrupt faith. 

In conclusion, I ask myself a question. Suppose that, as a result 
of studying the question, I became convinced that Anglican orders 
could be valid. Would it occur to me for a moment that I ought to 
leave the Church? The idea is grotesque. Suppose, on the other 
hand, that I became convinced that ‘the Church’ does not mean an 
historical society visibly one. The difference, for me, between these 
two states of mind is absolute, and I must confess to being disturbed 
by a lack, in some quarters, of this sense for Catholic relevance. 
Dr Sheed says, in his admirable pamphlet Are we Really Teaching 
Religion? that the average Catholic leaves school with his religious 
mind a compartment in which the Blessed Trinity and Fatima 
jostle each other and have equal relevance. Is it not possible for 
this confusion to arise at a more learned level? Editor. 
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TWO STUDIES OF ST AUGUSTINE’S 
THOUGHT 


by 
RICHARD ACWORTH, S.J. 


GOD AND HUMAN KNOWLEDGE IN ST AUGUSTINE 


THE THEORY OF ILLUMINATION 


THE large number of studies that have been devoted to St Augustine’s 
theory of knowledge in recent years are a sign of its perennial 
interest and of the continuing actuality of his thought in this 
as in so many other spheres. But it cannot be said that agreement 
has been reached on the detailed interpretation of his teaching on 
this matter, and the few pages which follow hope to do no more 
than to throw some light on two or three aspects of it.1 

St Augustine explains what he means by knowledge, and how he 
distinguishes it from belief, in the dialogue ‘De Magistro’. If some- 
one informs me of something which I cannot verify —a fact of 
history, for example —I may believe him, but if what he tells me 
is some universally true proposition, of mathematics, for instance, . 
I can check what he says against the rule of truth which I have ~ 
within myself, and hence will know its truth. Man forms his ideas 
of material objects as a result of sensation, and of himself and his 
conscious states by introspection, but the true judgements of which 
these are the terms require the illuminative influence of the divine 
ideas, for any true judgement requires an absolute and not a shifting 
and changing standard. This is especially clear in the case of those 
universal and necessary judgements whose truth is apparent to all 
who think. Illumination is first postulated by St Augustine, then, 
to account for the fact that different minds can see the same truth 
and that many judgements are known to be absolutely true even 


1 For a short account of the principal interpretations of the theory of illumination, 
see Dom Mark Pontifex’s notes to his translation of St Augustine’s The Problem of 
Free Choice (Ancient Christian Writers series), pp. 245-51. 
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though both the soul itself and the objects which it judges are 
changeable. In this respect the réle of illumination is essentially 
regulative. 

But, beyond this, St Augustine was convinced that there are 
certain ideas which men have for which no empirical origin can 
account. I do not propose to give a complete list, but unity and 
goodness may serve as examples. None of the things we observe 
is perfectly one, for all have parts in space and all are subject to 
change; yet we could not judge them to fall short of unity unless 
we already knew what unity was.” Traces of unity are, indeed, to 
be found in all things, but we could not discern these traces unless 
we had at least some predisposition towards perfect unity in terms 
of which we could judge of its participations. The same consideration 
applies to our knowledge of goodness; we recognise things to be 
good and some to be better than others, but we could not do this 
save with reference to some absolute a priori standard which St 
Augustine called a notio impressa: ‘In all these good things, we 
could not say that one was better than another when we judge 
truly unless there was impressed upon us a notio of the good itself, 
according to which we both approve of something and prefer one 
thing to another’.* St Augustine explicitly distinguished those ideas 
which require an a priori standard and those which are known from 
experience. In De. Trinitate book VIII, chapter vi, he considers the 
judgement that the soul of St Paul is just; we know what a soul is 
because we too have one, but the idea of justice cannot be accounted 
for in this way, since justice is not a material object that can be 
known through the senses, while even an unjust man can recognise 
it though he cannot see it in his own life. 

St Augustine’s view seems to have been that these a priori 
standards or notiones impressae are originally virtual or non- 
conscious and are of the nature of predispositions to recognise, 
for instance, imperfect goodness in the light of perfect goodness; 
we come consciously to know them only by reflecting on the judge- 
ments made in their light. But the notio of goodness is not abstracted 
from the objects judged to be good, for it had to be virtually present 


2 Cf. De Vera Religione, chapters xxx-xxxii, Migne, Patrologia Latina 
Libero Arbitrio II, chap. viii, M.P.L. 32. 6 8 34, and De 


* De Trinitate VIII, chap. iii ; M.P.L. 42, col. 949. 
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a priori for us to be able to recognise them as good at all.4 In this 
life man is so enslaved to the use of material phantasms that it is 
not easy for him to disengage the notio from the material objects 
which are seen in its light and to see it in its purity, but St Augustine 
seems to have held that it is possible for him to do so, though only 
with effort. M. Gilson, to whose work all students of St Augustine 
are so deeply indebted, denies that this is so,® but it is difficult to 
see how passages like De Vera Religione, chapter lii,* where St 
Augustine urges us to take occasion from those things which we 
judge to be beautiful to see that form according to which we judge 
them to be beautiful, or De Libero Arbitrio, book II, chapter xiii,’ 
where he urges those who have seen other objects in the light of 
the sun to look at the sun itself, can be interpreted in any other way. 
These notiones are seen, St Augustine held, in that same light of 
the truth which alone makes possible all true judgements and in 
which are known the absolute principles of mathematics and of 
morality. But before going on to examine what he held this light 
of the truth to be, it may be as well to look at his theory of 
illumination from another point of view and to consider it as an 
argument for God’s existence. The most striking feature of St 
Augustine’s argument for the existence of God as given in De Vera 
Religione or in De Libero Arbitrio is its interiority. For while it is 
possible to present this reasoning in syllogistic form as the argument 
that eternal and necessary truths require a basis in an eternal and 
necessary ground of truth and being, St Augustine’s own approach 
is by no means so impersonal. In his view it is the examination of 
one’s own conscious life and thought that brings one to the know- 
ledge of God, who is found within one. St Augustine did not, indeed, 
deny the possibility of arguing from external things to their cause 
and sufficient reason, and on occasion he did so himself, but he was 
convinced that man was more certain of the facts of his own con- 
sciousness than of any external object known through the senses. 
It is by turning away from external things that the mind attains 
truths which cannot be doubted. ‘The creator is nearer to us than 
are many of the things that are made; for in Him we live and move 
4 Cf. De Vera Religione, chap. lii; M.P.L. 34, cols. 166-7. 
5 Introduction a Vétude de St Augustin, pp. 123-4. 


6 Loc. cit. 
7M.P.L. 32, col. 1260. 
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and have our being, but many of these others are separated from our 
mind by the unlikeness of their nature, since they are corporeal’.® 
The mind knows that it judges of external objects, and hence that 
it is superior to them; but it judges of them in terms of an absolute 
and unchanging standard. It cannot judge simply as it chooses, 
nor can it judge the rule by which it judges. Itself it is changeable, 
and it can sometimes see the rule by which it is to judge and some- 
times not; but that rule itself is unchangeable and imposes itself 
absolutely upon the mind. In judging material phantasms, the mind 
knows its superiority to them, but it also knows that itself has a 
superior, that unchanging rule by which it judges; and thus it 
knows God and its own dependence on him. St Augustine invites 
us to enter into ourselves and there to grasp the fact that we are 
not ourselves the ultimate standard of reality and truth but that 
that standard is above us and imposes itself upon us, ‘Being 
admonished by all this to return to myself, I entered into my own 
depths with You as my guide . . . I entered, and with the eye of 
my soul, such as it was, I saw Your unchangeable light shining over 
that same eye of my soul, over my mind’.® But each man must be 
led to see this for himself. 

It is clear, then, I think, that St Augustine meant something 
more by his theory of illumination than that man has in his reason 
a participation in the intellect of God. The very possession of 
reason is indeed an illumination, but this is only one aspect of the 
use of the word which covers not only the possession of the ‘interior 
eye’ but also the imparting of the light in which it sees and judges 
its objects.1° The clue to the origin of this light of truth in the soul, 
in so far as St Augustine has given an explanation of it, seems to 
lie in the fact of God’s presence in all things, holding them in being; 
he is therefore also present to our souls. And it is this presence of 
God to the soul that makes it possible for man to apprehend the 
absolute standard of truth. St Augustine speaks of this process as 
one of remembering, but it must be born in mind that for him to 
remember does not connote a memory of the past but is equivalent 
to calling to mind. In thus ‘remembering’ the rule of truth the soul 


® De Genesi ad Litteram, V, chap. xvi ; M.P.L. 34, col. 373. 
® Confessions, VII, chap. x ; M.P.L. 32, col. 742 ; (Trans. Sheed). 
10 Cf. De Peccatorum Meritis et Remissione, bk 1, chap. xxv ; M.P.L. 44, cols 129-30. 
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in some sense may be said to remember God, and this is made 
possible by his presence. ‘It (the soul) remembers the Lord its God. 
For He always is; He neither has been and is not nor is and has not 
been; but as He never will not be so He never has not been. And He 
is everywhere entire and therefore it can remember Him. Not 
because it knew Him in Adam or anywhere else before the life of 
the body, or when it was first made to be put into this body; it 
remembers nothing of all these things; whatever may be the fact 
of them has been passed into oblivion. But it remembers that it 
may turn to the Lord, as to that light by which it was in some way 
touched even when it was turned away from Him. Hence it is that 
even the wicked can think of eternity and rightly reprehend and 
approve many things in the behaviour of men’.!! 

St Augustine, moreover, seems to have regarded this illumination 
not primarily as a series of actions on God’s part, but rather as the 
one simple fact of His continuing presence which has these effects 
in the soul— though man is illumined, certainly, only because 
God wills that he should be so. From man’s point of view each 
new acquisition of truth is a new illumination and a new under- 
standing of the truth which, however, has always been present to 
him though till now he has not adverted to it. “You, who are truth, 
reside everywhere to answer all who ask counsel of You, and in 
one act reply to all though all seek counsel upon different matters. 
And You answer clearly, but all do not hear clearly.’12 The more 
fully man turns to God not only with his mind but with his whole 
heart and will, the more wisdom and illumination will he receive, 
but even when he has turned his back on God he is still touched by 
the light of his presence so that even the wicked can know some of 
the eternal truths and should be reminded by this fact to turn back 
towards the light of their souls. And it is this same illuminative 
presence of God that is the root of the inexhaustible desires of 
men; if nothing passing can fully satisfy them, the reason is that 
they already know, though perhaps not clearly, the eternal and the 
supreme good. 

But as to the precise manner in which God’s presence illumines 
the soul St Augustine has not made his position entirely clear. If 


11 De Trinitate XIV, chap. xv; M.P.L. 42, col. 1052. 
12 Confessions X, chap. xxvi; M.P.L. 32, col. 795; (tr. Sheed). 
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illumination in his view had had a purely regulative effect, the 
problem would scarcely arise, but we have seen that he held it to be 
possible to see the notiones and the light of truth itself. It is clear 
that this should not be interpreted in an ontologist sense, for in 
that case he could hardly have thought it necessary to demonstrate 
God’s existence at length; moreover in his letter to Paulina’® he 
emphatically declares that in this life man cannot see God as He 
is in Himself; He inhabits inaccessible light, and it is only on the 
authority of the words of Christ that we believe that we shall see 
Him directly in heaven. Furthermore, the absolute standards which 
we now see — truth, unity, goodness, justice and so on — are for 
us many, but God Himself is perfectly simple. ‘God is spoken of 
in many ways, as great, good, wise, happy, true, and whatever 
else is not unworthy to be said of Him: but his greatness is the 
same as His wisdom . . . His goodness is the same as His wisdom 
and greatness, and His truth the same as all these’.1* 

To know God as He is would require that we should be equal 
to Him,! but the light of truth in us seems rather to be the effect 
of His presence in us, scaled down, so to speak, to our level, with 
the result that we know Him under various facets. St Augustine, 
then, was clear that man cannot see God as He is in Himself; but 
equally He was clear that he can see the light of eternal truth, and 
that this knowledge can, not improperly, be called a memory of 
God and is the effect of His presence. It is the human mind’s imper- 
fection that prevents it from knowing God in His perfection and 
unity, but the question then arises of what precisely is the status of 
that rule of truth that is known to man. And to this question I 
doubt if St Augustine gave a full answer. At times he seems to 
allow a direct knowledge of the divine Ideas, as in the short treatise 
De Ideis,!® though he restricts this to the ‘pure and holy soul’; if 
this was his considered view he must, as Dom V. Warnach suggests, !” 
have thought of the Ideas in this context as a sort of aura, a mani- 
festable irradiation of God. And I should not like to deny that 


18 Ep. 147, De Videndo Deo; M.P.L. 33, col. 598. 

44 De Trinitate VI, chap. vii; M.P.L. 42, col. 929. 

16 Cf. De Trinitate IX, chap. xi; M.P.L. 42, col. 969. 

16 De Diversis Questionibus LXXXIII, n. 46; M.P.L. 40, col. 30. 

™ Augustinus Magister, Vol. I, pp. 429-50; cf. Archives de Philosophie, October 1955, 
Pp. 103-5. 
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this may have been his view. But on the other hand, in his letter to 
Paulina De Videndo Deo, he clearly distinguishes the light which 
illumines the human mind from the light of God Himself. In De 
Trinitate, book IX, chapter xi,!8 too, he teaches that as one’s 
representation of a material thing is superior to the material object 
itself, for it exists in a higher, spiritual nature, so one’s knowledge 
of God is inferior to Him as being found in a lower, created being. 
The implication of such passages as these seems to be that what is 
seen when one ‘turns towards the light’ is the reflection in one’s 
own soul of God’s presence, which bears in its unchangeable nature 
the clear mark of its source. But though this seems to me, on the 
whole, the most satisfactory explanation of St Augustine’s remarks, 
I should not like categorically to assert that it is the true one, since 
this seems to me to be a point that he did not fully clear up himself. 

This uncertainty of the detail of St Augustine’s theory, however, 
does not cast any doubt on the main outlines of his view. And it 
is worth noticing that his theory of knowledge does not leave the 
created human reason without any proper activity. The human 
mind, itself a created participation in the divine intelligence, has 
approximately the same sphere of operation as it had in Plato’s 
theory, but the place of pre-existence and reminiscence has been 
taken by the continuing presence of God. St Augustine often speaks 
of reason as the ‘interior eye’, but he did not regard it as merely 
passive; ‘we have a mind,and reason with which to seek out Him 
who created all things’, he tells us in De Civitate Dei, book VII, 
chapter xxxi,!® and it is the human reason that is active in collecting 
and comparing the data furnished by the memory, which in its 
widest sense for St Augustine includes also the illuminative presence 
of God; the proper act of the human understanding is the judgement, 
but it could not judge unless it had an absolute standard by which 
to judge. ‘If this truth were on an equality with our minds, it would 
itself be subject to change. Sometimes our minds see it more clearly, 
sometimes less clearly, and as a.result they admit themselves to be 
subject to change. The truth, however, abiding in itself, gains 
nothing when we see it more clearly, and loses nothing when we 


18 M.P.L. 42, cols. 969-70. 
19 M.P.L. 41, col. 220. 
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see it less clearly . . .’2° Illumination, then, does not suppress the 
activity of the human mind; unless man had reason, God’s presence 
would not have the effect of illumination, and it is by its own activity 
that the mind discovers the rule of truth which is the condition of 
its own fruitful operation. 

St Augustine’s theory of knowledge provides in the soul’s con- 
nexion with God, the eternal Truth, the necessary and sufficient 
condition of that truth of its judgements which he held to be known 
by immediate intuition. It lies at the very heart of his philosophical 
thought, for his aims from the early days of his conversion had been 
to know God and the soul. These two aims for him were one, for 
it was in the intimacy of his own soul that he found God, and in 
finding Him and his dependence on Him that he came to find his 
own destiny. 


20 De Libero Arbitrio 11, chap. xii; M.P.L. 32, col. 1259; (tr. Pontifex), 
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ST AUGUSTINE AND THE TELEOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 
FOR THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 


The common scholastic argument for the immortality of the 
soul from the desire for perfect happiness which implies a natural 
desire for immortality is one that has very frequently been attributed 
to St Augustine. St Bonaventure in particular regarded this as the 
principal argument for immortality, and claimed for it the authority 
of St Augustine:! ‘The principal means of attaining knowledge of 
this is from considering (the soul’s) end, and Augustine particularly 
approves this argument in De Trinitate, book XIII, and in De 
Civitate Dei. And not without reason, for the end makes necessary 
the means to attain it’. And he went on to argue that, as all men 
certainly desire perfect happiness while no one can be fully satisfied 
when he may lose the good he possesses, man, as a being capable 
of attaining perfect happiness, ‘capax beatitudinis’, must be by 
nature immortal. Modern writers on St Augustine recognise that 
this is far from being St Augustine’s principal argument for 
immortality, and that he gave most weight to the soul’s apprehension 
of and union with immortal truth as a sign of its own immortal 
nature. But many writers still claim that he used the teleological 
argument as a subsidiary proof; to mention two eminent recent 
authorities, M. Gilson suggests this in his Introduction a létude de 
St Augustin (p. 70, note), while Fr Boyer, in his L’idée de vérité 
dans la philosophie de St Augustin (and ed., p. 248), writes that 
‘L’aspiration au bonheur, qui est comme l’essence dynamique de 
Pame, et qui réclame, pour étre satisfaite, une vie sans fin, est 
présentée comme la raison de notre tendance invincible 4 6tre’. 
It is my aim to show that this interpretation is not in accordance 
with the mind of St Augustine himself, and that the traditional 
teleological argument is not purely Augustinian but is a com- 
bination of Augustinian and Aristotelian elements. 

It is, of course, perfectly clear that St Augustine held that man 
has a desire for perfect happiness, and that this desire cannot be 
satisfied unless he be immortal. This overmastering desire for 
happiness is a theme that runs through much of the Confessions; 


1 Jn Lib. 2 Sententiarum, d. 19, a. I, q. I. 
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it is the object of the treatise De Beata Vita, and is developed with 
great penetration in the passages cited by St Bonaventure from 
De Trinitate and De Civitate Dei. Though St Augustine found a 
similar idea of this desire for perfect happiness and of how alone 
it could be satisfied in previous philosophers of the Platonic school, 
he did not need to be taught by them, for, as the Confessions 
show so well, he had ample personal experience of the powerlessness 
of transitory things to satisfy man’s desires, It is doubtless for this 
reason that his thought on this matter is so full of life and of con- 
viction. His view is that no one can be truly happy who does not 
possess the object of his desires and love, while not everything that 
is loved and possessed is sufficient to give happiness. ‘Although he © 
is not immediately happy who possesses that which he loves—for 
many, loving things which are not fit to be loved, are miserable, 
and more miserable when they possess them — nevertheless, no 
one is happy who does not possess that which he loves’ (De 
Civitate Dei, VII, viii. M.P.L. 41, col. 233). Merely bodily 
pleasure cannot be man’s highest good, but at the same time true 
happiness does not lie in the Stoic ideal of self-restraint. While 
one still desires more than one possesses, one is not fully happy. 
Commenting on the line of Terence ‘Since that cannot be which 
you desire, desire what may be’,* he asks ‘Is he therefore happy 
because he is patient in his misery?’? Elsewhere he adds that the 
Stoics limit their desires to what is immediately attainable merely 
because what they really desire seems unattainable; moreover, by 
admitting the lawfulness of suicide they tacitly admit that their 
ideal is powerless to give them happiness. 

Furthermore, no one can be truly and fully happy while he can 
lose that which gives him his happiness. It is the desire of eternity 
in friendship, for instance, that makes one sad at the death of friends, 
and even if, on earth, a man has all that he at present desires, he 
cannot be perfectly happy, for he may lose them at any time, and 
at death he certainly will lose them. It is, then, only the possession 
of that which can never be lacking while a man still loves it, and 
which leaves nothing more to be desired beyond it, which can give 
him perfect happiness, and in the last resort this cannot be other 


* Quoniam non potest id fieri quod vis, Id velis quod possit. (Andria 2, scene I 
§ De Civ. Dei, XIV, xxv. M.P.L. 41, col. 433. Eh ( ; ) 
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than God, known and loved for eternity. ‘Therefore’, he concludes, 
‘life can in no way be truly happy unless it be everlasting.’4 

There is, then, no cause for surprise that St Augustine should 
have been quoted as an authority for the teleological argument, 
since he was convinced that there can be no true happiness for man 
without immortality. He did not, indeed, regard the desire for 
perfect happiness as a direct proof of God’s existence, as is clear 
from De Moribus Ecclesiae Catholicae, I, chap. vi,> where, after 
proving that man’s supreme good can only be God, who can never 
be lost against one’s will, he continued: ‘Therefore it remains that 
if we seek God we live well; if we attain him, not only well but also 
in happiness. But if some deny that he exists, what argument am 
I to think up with which to persuade them? I do not know whether 
I ought to speak with them at all. But if it seems good to do so, a 
far different foundation, a far different argument and approach 
will be needed from that which we have adopted in the present 
discussion.’ But this, of course, would not exclude his use of the 
teleological argument for immortality, if he presupposed the 
existence of a wise and good creator. This is the argument attributed 
‘to him by Fr Boyer, who writes:® “On ne peut concevoir que Dieu 
implante dans l’4me un vouloir aussi impérieux de vie immortelle 
et qu'il cesse de soutenir l’4me dans l’étre.’ In support of this, he 
quotes De Civitate Dei, book XIV, chap. xxv,’ where, however, 
St Augustine says no more than that it is impossible for man in 
his fallen state to enjoy perfect happiness in this life, and De Trinitate, 
Book XU, chap. viii.* This last is the passage in which St Augustine 
comes nearest to advancing the teleological argument. In it he 
recognises God as the cause of man’s desire for happiness: God 
has created man’s nature such that he cannot be fully happy unless 
he be immortal, and therefore such that he desires immortality. 
But it appears nevertheless that St Augustine himself did not regard 
this as a direct proof that the soul is in fact immortal, for he goes 
on immediately, at the beginning of the next chapter, ix, to say:° 


# De Trinitate XIII, chap. viii, M.P.L. 42, col. 1023. 
5 M.P.L. 32, col. 1315. 

& T’idée de vérité . . . loc. cit. 

7M.P.L. 41, col. 433. 

8 M.P.L. 42, col. 1022-3. 

§ Ibid., col. 1023. 
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‘Whether human nature attains this (everlasting life) which it 
confesses to be desirable is no small question. But if faith is present, 
which those have to whom Jesus has given power to become the 
sons of God, there is no question.’ Only a few men of ample leisure 
and great talents, he continues, have been able to arrive at the 
immortality of the soul by human arguments, and even these have 
not explained it in a way that would satisfy man’s desire for 
happiness. So it seems clear that he did not regard his own very 
clear and straightforward demonstration in the preceding chapters 
that nothing less than the eternal possession of God could satisfy 
man’s desires as a direct proof of his immortality. 

This impression is rendered even stronger if one looks at the 
Soliloquies, Book II, where he set out ex professo to prove the 
soul’s immortality by means of human arguments. There he began 
by saying’® that what he wished above all to know was whether he 
were immortal, since everlasting life was what he desired; but he 
did not proceed to argue from this desire to the possibility of its 
fulfilment, but passed instead to consider the soul’s possession of 
immortal truth, from which he reasoned to its own immortal nature. 

St Augustine’s attitude, then, seems to have been that he had 
shown what, in the concrete, man’s desires were; whether or not 
they were capable of being satisfied would have to be found out 
either from revelation or by means of further philosophical enquiry. 
By thus emphasising the desire for perfect happiness, and hence 
for immortality, he showed, as in De Civitate Dei, book XIX, 
chap. iv," the worthlessness of those ethical systems which placed 
man’s supreme happiness in this world. If this life is all that there 
is, then man cannot be truly happy; but if God exists and man 
is immortal, his happiness can only be in eternal union with Him. 
God has given man this desire for perfect happiness to lead him to 
Himself. Man’s restlessness and dissatisfaction with the transitory 
pleasures of this life is, for St Augustine, the root of philosophy, 
which is basically the search for the beatificum bonum and, in 
De Civitate Dei, Book VIII, chap. viii,1* he praises Plato for having 
seen that “Since philosophy seeks the life of happiness, he is happy 


10 M.P.L. 32, col. 885. 
11M.P.L. 41, col. 627. 
13 M.P.L. 41, col. 233. 
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in the enjoyment of God who has loved God’. In St Augustine’s 
view, the desire for perfect happiness does not directly prove the 
existence of God or the immortality of the soul; rather it is the spur 
that drives men on to seek these truths and, when they are known, 
to live their lives accordingly. 

It is worth while pointing out, in passing, that the end which St 
Augustine had in view was not a merely philosophical con- 
templation of God, but the Beatific Vision itself. Philosophy alone 
will not enable man to attain the perfect happiness he seeks. As he 
says in De Diversis Quaestionibus \xxxiii, question 35, the lover 
becomes like the object of his love, and a loved object which is 
eternal bestows eternity upon the soul; if man is to be fully happy, 
the whole person must love what is possessed in knowledge by the 
mind. But the only being who is eternal, and who can bestow 
eternity upon the soul, is God, and hence the commandment ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart...’ is of funda- 
mental importance to man. St Augustine’s thought here is the same 
as that in his commentary on St John’s Epistle,4* where he says: 
‘Each man is such as is his love. Do you love the earth? you shall 
be earth. Do you love God? shall I say, you shall be God? I do not 
dare to say this on my own authority, but let us hear the scriptures: 
“T have said: you are Gods, and all of you the sons of the Most 
High”! Since St Augustine certainly did not consider that only 
those who loved the true God were immortal, it is plain that in these 
passages he is primarily considering that everlasting life which is 
opposed to the eternal loss of God, the ‘death’ of the soul: “Man’s 
soul, though it be immortal, dies a kind of death . . . The death of 
the soul is when God leaves it.’1* St Augustine was well aware of 
the supernatural nature of the Beatific Vision, of which he held 
that man knows only by revelation,” and that it cannot be attained 
by man’s unaided efforts. If he did not draw a sharp line between 
natural and supernatural in this matter, the reason was not that he 
did not realise the distinction but because he was convinced that, 
for man as he is in the present order where all are, de facto, called 


18 M.P.L. 40, col. 23-5. 

14 Tract. 2, section 14; M.P.L. 35, col. 1997. 

15 Psalm 81, v. 6. 

16 De Civitate Dei, XIII, ii. M.P.L. 41, col. 377-8. 

17 Cf., Ep. 147 ad Paulinam De Videndo Deo; M.P.L. 33, col. 598. 
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to the supernatural life, nothing short of supernatural happiness 
can fully satisfy him. 

The desire for perfect happiness can, it is true, be for St Augustine 
the starting-point for an argument for immortality, but not for 
such a direct one as that of St Bonaventure. All love presupposes 
at least some knowledge,!8 and hence the fact that man can desire 
what is eternal is a sign that he has some knowledge of the eternal. 
And this knowledge and possession of eternal truth is the starting- 
point of St Augustine’s usual argument for immortality. But the 
desire for perfect happiness is, of course, far from being the only 
sign of man’s link with eternal truth. St Bonaventure, on the other 
hand, regarded the natural desire for immortality, shown by man’s 
dissatisfaction with the good things of this life, as a direct proof 
of immortality, and as separate from the argument from the 
possession of eternal truth, which he regarded as subsidiary. 

St Bonaventure does not seem to have been conscious that in 
arguing directly from the desire for perfect happiness to its fulfilment 
in immortality, he was adding anything to St Augustine’s thought, 
yet, as we have seen, the latter would never have passed directly 
from the consideration that man cannot be perfectly happy unless 
he be immortal to the conclusion that therefore the soul is immortal. 
For St Bonaventure the desire for happiness shows that the soul 
is capax beatitudinis; for St Augustine this is not sufficient to 
show that man will actually attain either perfect happiness or 
immortality. Between St Augustine and St Bonaventure, a new 
element has entered the reasoning — the principle that ‘nothing 
is pointless in the order of nature’ (nihil est otiosum in fundamento 
naturae), which St Augustine did not use, but which St Bonaventure 
quoted as an axiom earlier in the same article.!® This is, of course, 
the ‘nature does nothing in vain’ of Aristotle and the scholastic 
tradition. If we consider the teleological argument in the form: 

Man has a natural desire for immortality; 

But no natural desire can be in vain; 

Therefore the human soul is immortal; 
we see, in fact, that the major premiss is drawn from St Augustine, 
while the minor derives from Aristotle. The argument as found, 


18 Cf, De Trinitate, X, chap. i; M.P.L. 42, col. 971. 
1° In Lib, 2 Sententiarum, d. 19, a. 1, q. I. 
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for instance, in St Bonaventure is the result of the union of these 
two elements. 

Canon Van Steenberghen has shown that Aristotelianism of an 
eclectic type was ‘the only philosophy taught at the Arts Faculty 
(of Paris) .. . at the time when Bonaventure himself was a student’ ; 2° 
accordingly there is nothing inherently improbable in the supposition 
that he read St Augustine’s argument in De Trinitate and De Civitate 
Dei in the light of Aristotle’s dictum without realising that he was 
thereby altering the purport of the original reasoning. St Augustine’s 
argument certainly lent itself to this adaptation, but it seems to me 
to be clear that he himself did not intend to advance the desire for 
perfect happiness, and hence for immortality, as a proof that the 
soul is immortal. 


89 The Philosophical Movement in the Thirteenth Century, p. 58. 
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by 
JOHN M. TODD 


Two years ago a Belgian missionary described his exceptional 
experience in China, that of one who had remained behind when 
his fellow missionaries were expelled.t In order to remain behind 
he had to obey the Communists even to the extent of attending 
indoctrination courses. When attending these courses he had 
supposed he would be able to sit and pretend acquiescence. But 
this was not permitted. The comrade is not really with us, the leader 
of the course soon suggested. The missionary had to throw himself, 
in some measure, in with the aims of the course, the immediate one 
being the remaking of China, the renewal of human endeavour in 
a new social order, which was also of course in the end inspired by 
an ‘atheistic’ conception, an idea of man’s self-sufficiency, at least 
to achieve this particular renewal of China. 

This missionary made it quite clear in his article that the Church 
is not free in China, but warned his readers not to expect the priests 
in China to say that to visiting journalists. Their business is to 
administer the sacraments and to be shepherds of their flocks; 
and this is how the missionary himself had seen the problem. 
Politics was a matter of secondary importance. He was prepared to 
speak words of praise for Mao, which he did not believe, in order 
to remain, and indeed even to mean a certain amount of the co- 
operation with the Communist régime which he uttered. He 
deliberately refrained from tripping up the instructor, philoso- 
phically, in the indoctrination course, as he said it would have been 
easy for him to do. 

Further details of his experience can be found in the article. Here 
I am concerned to point the missionary’s action as typical of a 
problem which it is not easy to face. In spite of its apparent novelty 


1 Cross Currents, Spring, 1956. ‘An Experience’ by Felix Verwilghen, C.1.c.M., 
reprinted from La Revue Nouvelle. 
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it is not really a new problem. However, this particular missionary 
had no wish to deny the unusual nature of his action, and in a 
somewhat typically Belgian way, even stated it thus : ‘my conscience 
has been violated’, though immediately adding ‘but I would do it 
again’, saying that his motive was to remain with the Chinese Catholic 
priests who were, with only a very few exceptions, choosing to go along 
with the Communists in exchange for the liberty of remaining at 
their posts as priests, administering the sacraments to their flocks. 

“My conscience was violated’. But if this missionary was acting 
sincerely, and he clearly was, then he must have had another and 
a deeper voice in his conscience, telling him to stay, to suffer what 
uneasiness of mind might come, in order to remain with his flock, in 
order to remain amongst those Chinese priests, the vast majority of 
whom did not leave their country but remained with their fellow 
countrymen and are still there, now, ministering as conditions allow. 
The word conscience, then, must have been used by the missionary 
not in the strict theological sense but in some other sense. His true 
conscience told him to remain. 

It is true that a man’s conscience directs him to a course of action 
that is morally right as far as he is concerned, and yet it does not 
seem to be out of place to suggest that in many situations in the 
world a Christian will have the sense that his ‘conscience’ has been 
‘violated’ whatever he does; objectively the choice of actions open to 
him does not offer an obvious and exclusively good line of action. 
We can say that the consciences of the missionaries who resisted the 
Communists at the point where the philosophical and theological 
methods in which they had been educated indicated that they should 
resist, must also have been ‘violated.’ Certainly they stood for truth 
at a certain point — they were witnessing. But this very witness 
had as its immediate result to cut them off from the possibility of a 
witness at another level; they were no longer able to share in the 
sufferings of, and to console and minister to their flocks. It can of 
course be said that this is only.an attempt to evade the fact that 
not to have resisted at the point where they did — that is to say 
to have been prepared in some measure to co-operate with the 
Communists on some sort of an ideological level — would have 
been to use, inadmissably, evil means for a good end. Communism 
is wrong. To admit in any way the possibility of its use in human 
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society is wrong. So this could not be done in any cause. But when 
this simple intellectual exercise has been performed there remains 
the Communist invader and the Chinese people both of whom have 
been called to God, and neither of whom can be said to have set 
out avowedly on a way of unadulterated malice. Here lies the point. 
It is impossible ever to say of any man on this earth that he is 
unredeemable; no man, by his very nature, can ally himself 
irrevocably with Satan, while he is on this earth. It is the task of 
the Christian to seek out every man, and sometimes especially the 
most evil. In every man there remains a seed of goodness, that 
created nature which is himself. And in all his works there remains 
some valid intention, something which can never be defined as 
evil on the level of the work of Satan. Hence it is that moral questions 
are always questions of degrees of grey, never of black and white. 
It is often a matter for discussion whether a particular act really 
comes under the ban which defines particular kinds of acts as 
mortal sins. Neither murder, nor idolatry, nor false witness 
can be invariably, easily identified on every occasion, as one might 
suppose by the commanding way in which their prohibition is 
pronounced. This prohibition is right because it alerts our conscience 
to the need always to distinguish; but once having become aware 
of the need, we have ever to keep educating our conscience with 
the actual matter and circumstances of the acts concerned so that 
we shall make a right judgement. This is not of course to recom- 
mend the shifting values or sliding scale of the situational ethic 
which takes no account of ultimate standards. 

Politically, we must be clear that no state has a clean record. 
When we mark up our adherence to our various national traditions 
we deliberately discount all the dirt of centuries which is part of 
these traditions. We frequently participate in little social injustices 
which ‘violate our consciences.’ Indeed it is almost a cliché that the 
Christian intellectual in the west has a guilty conscience because 
that west is perpetually passing by on the other side. And unless he is 
to be an Abbé Pierre or a Saint Francis the intellectual participates 
in this levitical attitude. Perhaps he is called to be a St Francis or 
an Abbé Pierre and fails to make the grade; perhaps in some way or 
other he does make the grade. Bernanos speaks for all those more 
or less humble people who suffer this ‘violation’ of conscience but 
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continue simply being charitable, running their families, giving help 
to others where they see it to be needed, and cutting across political 
frontiers. 

We have had it so drilled into us that ‘Communism is evil’, that 
many people have ceased to realize that they are still under the 
obligation to alert their consciences and to inform themselves ever 
more fully before they make judgements in particular situations. 
They have come to the stage where the error of Communism as a 
system of thought and the appalling evils committed by those who 
follow it in practice are confused with the men who operate or live 
under such a system; we forget the simple need to love the sinner 
whilst hating his sin — and also to be quite clear just what that sin 
is and whether in fact the ‘sinner’ himself is culpable by the normal 
definitions. So it is that people have shivered with horror to read 
about the Chinese missionary who stayed in China and attended 
willingly courses of indoctrination, to read about the organization 
of Catholics in Poland which co-operated with the Communist 
régime there during the imprisonment of Cardinal Wyczinski 
and to read about the defence made by the worker priests in France 
who have remained at work. This last case involved in addition a 
specific clash on the level of canonical obedience, a clash not 
existing, on a personal and canonical level, in the other two cases. 
But, humanly, the situation itself was of the same kind. 

A Communist must be redeemed. In order to redeem him the 
Christian has to try to live with him, not merely to keep himself un- 
sullied. In the first three hundred years of the Christian era, Christians 
as a matter of policy behaved as good citizens of the pagan imperial 
state under whose jurisdiction they lived —a power which in our 
Lord’s own country was also a power whose sole right to rule was 
that of an invader, possessing no shred of what we normally think of 
as legal right to govern. Nevertheless the Christian tradition, firmly 
established by our Lord and followed by the apostles, was to submit 
to, even more, within limits to co-operate with this political 
authority. It was the Christian’s task to reform the world and to 
aim at building a society where right did not rest on might, but 
whilst in fact might was right, whilst that was the state of affairs, 
he must recognize it and be normally willing to obey the established 
order. The line of course had to be drawn somewhere, and an instance 
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of this is the refusal of some Christians to bear arms in the Imperial 
Army. There are a number of senses in which the analogy between 
the Christians who lived thus in the Roman Empire and the 
Christians living under Communist régimes is not precise; but the 
principle established makes it clear that the degree of co-operation 
with a Communist government by a Christian citizen of the state 
governed by it is a matter for discussion, a matter for individual 
conscience, not a matter on which anything remotely like a hard 
and fast rule can be laid down. And so it was that, turning to Poland, 
we find that although the Vatican was strongly opposed, so far as 
one can judge, to the activities of the organization known in Poland 
as Pax, and although it made clear its opposition to the amount of 
co-operation which that group indulged in, yet no canonical actions 
were taken against the group, and in the expressions of its own 
opinions the Holy See did not name it precisely. Its members were 
not excommunicated nor threatened with excommunication; the 
worst that occurred was that their newspaper and a book published 
by their public leader were put on the Index; this was followed by 
the immediate withdrawal of the book, and the eventual disappear- 
ance of the newspaper (the placing of it on the Index was not in 
fact formally promulgated in Poland). This group in fact had 
something to its credit in maintaining a measure of public life for 
the Church in the worst years, in spite of ‘compromises’ in which 
they were inevitably involved. Now, in the midst of a crop of 
accusations and counter-accusations made possible by the new 
freedom in Poland, the Cardinal and the Bishops have remained 
apart from these, preferring to encourage the laity to live in peace 
together rather than to denounce particular groups. And, it cannot 
be denied that Cardinal Wyczinski has now made a friendly agree- 
ment with the Communist government. The Pax group were thinking 
in terms of the shifting and developing terms of politics and society 
and, though they were certainly too careless in some respects, in a 
sense they were nearer to the Christian way than those of their 
compatriots who were looking for a violent intervention from the 
west, meanwhile absolving themselves from facing the problem of 
how to live as a Christian in the State as it was. A Catholic can no 
longer live a strictly ‘confessional’ life in the sectarian sense in the 
world to-day. He must identify himself, in some measure, following 
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the gospel pattern of our Lord, with those men whom he would 
convert. He brings another and a better life to them ; he himself 
can only live that other and better life in so far as he is living with 
these others, in charity with them. Morally, the ‘co-operators’ in 
Poland were not following the only right way, but at least they 
believed that their way was a possible way. 

Both the Chinese missionary and the co-operating Poles were 
acting in what we may call a horizontal way, taking decisions on 
their own responsibility, and risking their vertical relationship, 
within the Church, to ecclesiastical authority. I say ‘risking’ deliber- 
ately. There is no perfect life on earth; the Church militant is a 
body of men. Those of its members who always make it their first 
concern in every situation to ask what authority says about it are 
risking their horizontal relationship with their fellow men, that 
spontaneous nerve of charity which man values above all else. In 
the deepest sense of course this nerve of charity is identical with 
the charity which binds all members of the Church into the one 
body and inspires the spirit of complete obedience. But in practice 
a balance has to be kept. It is perhaps hardly surprising that after 
our habituation to thinking principally in terms of what authority 
wants we should feel upset to see Catholics acting first in terms of 
what they believe to be the needs of their fellow men. But we must 
not pretend that the tension between these two does not exist. It is 
bound to exist; that is the human condition. In Christ we find the 
resolution. But the resolution is not perfect till the end of time. 

We come then to the situation of the worker priests. In the 
defence which they have issued? of their actions we can see very 
clearly these two factors, the desire to redeem all men, to get out 
there and be with them, to suffer with them, and secondly the need 
to take decisions and shoulder responsibilities in the immediate day- 
to-day life of the men whom they were wishing to redeem. Before 
saying any more about it, I think it right to set down the experience 
of one of these priests when faced with the problems of 
evangelization. It is easy to say that there is nothing like this in 
England; but in spite of the differences of approach I suggest there 
is precisely such a cleavage between clerical society and secular life 


as suggested here. 


£Included in The Worker Priests, a collective documentation, translated by John 
Petrie. Pp. 204 (Routledge and Kegan Paul) 25s. 
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‘For many of the workers, meeting me was the first — and 
maybe the last — opportunity in their lives to speak to a priest. 
It did not rouse them to the slightest curiosity. It was as if they 
had met an architect or an insurance agent. “Queer job.” But you 
have to have jobs for all tastes. After all, his job is a man’s own 
business. I could never discover in them the least uneasiness, the 
slightest questioning. Their life was self-sufficient; it was a closed 
circle. It would have been useless, if not impossible, to speak of 
the after-life . . . I had already noted, during the retreat in 1940, 
how little the imminence of danger awoke Christian — even religious 
— reactions. There too I observed the same sterility. Death and the 
future life were taken lightly, as ““‘parsons’”’ tricks to “get hold of me”’. 
Rather like an insurance agent talking about fires. ““He’s trying to 
sell his stuff”. And they did not need the stuff because they did not 
see what use it was... 

‘Coming back worn out in the evening, I was haunted by this 
will-o’-the-wisp of a problem. How was I to take action? What 
was I to say to them? I had the feeling of being a stranger among 
them, of belonging to another culture. My Latin, my liturgy, my 
theology, my mass, my prayers, my priestly ornaments — all these 
things made of me a man apart, a curious phenomenon, something 
like an Archimandrite or a Japanese bonze, of which a few specimens 
still survive, pending the extinction of the race... 

‘I was perpetually haunted during my time there, by that 
observation made to me in all gravity by Mgr Seipel in 1931 — 
Modo capitalistico vivit Ecclesia Catholica. Despite ourselves, 
unwittingly, we think in capitalist terms. I have noticed it in my 
own case time and time again. How many working class judgements 
on men and events are the exact opposite of our own. Often, indeed, 
they are profoundly disturbing, when we realize, on reflexion, 
that they are more deeply imbued than ours with Christian feeling. 
Our way of living, our ceremonies, our touchiness in matters of 
etiquette, our literary and philosophical culture, are spotted with 
capitalism, bound to a bourgeois form of civilization. Our prayer 
is often either ecclesiastical or conservative; it is not of the people.’ 

The reaction of the Catholic press in this country, as elsewhere, 
to this was to rend its garments and say ‘what further need have we 
of proof that these men have become fatally infected with Marxism?” 
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This attitude, similar to that taken to the problems which the Pax 
organization in Poland was trying to solve, strikes me as complacent 
and rather thoughtless. 

The tension between vertical and horizontal loyalties led to an 
outright clash between the worker priests and ecclesiastical authority. 
The book quoted does not take us beyond the time of the suppression 
of the worker priests by Rome and their replies. 

Behind this event lies another matter for discussion. There is 
certainly a great need for the fundamental basis of the relations 
between the Holy See and individual Bishops to be further clarified. 
This is a matter of the Church’s development and of theology. It 
cannot be hurried. But it is as well to note that this relationship 
will almost certainly engage the attention of theologians in coming 
years. At its crudest level we are faced with a discussion about the 
need for, and about the proper matters for, centralization. We are 
reminded of similar discussions, nearly a hundred years ago, by 
the publication of a selection of Lord Acton’s essays.? Humanly 
speaking centralization was on the way in all spheres of society 
when Acton was writing, and the increase in rapidity of communi- . 
cation had made it inevitable that Rome should use the new means 
available to exercise that primacy of jurisdiction which she had 
always claimed and had always been accorded. The Vatican Council 
which was the immediate occasion of many of Lord Acton’s 
reflexions, did little more than recognize an infallibility which had 
certainly been commonly admitted for a long time; indeed it could 
even be said to have limited it, where previously it was not limited, 
for the conditions defined as necessary for infallibility were such 
that it was possible to narrow down the number of occasions where 
a doctrine is set forth and infallibly defined with complete certainty 
as to its meaning to much fewer than might generally be supposed. 
Not that this is of great importance, for the Holy See is recognized 
as sovereign and therefore it elicits normally and generally that 
respect and obedience due from’its members to the sovereign of 
the body to which they belong. In practice, however, the Vatican 
Council of course left an impression of greatly increased intran- 
sigeance and unreasonableness with the world at large, and amongst 


8 Essays on Freedom and Power by Lord Acton. Pp. 350 (Thames and Hudson) 
12s. 6d. — remarkable value for the money. 
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Catholics an emphasis on the Papacy, almost as the source of revealed 
truth, going beyond the Church’s tradition, just as Newman and 
Acton had feared it might — though Newman expressed his fears 
in a manner entirely acceptable theologically and with a combination 
of virtues which single him out uniquely, whilst Acton was more 
polemical and less precise, though he too remained loyal. The 
excerpts from his writings make interesting reading to-day; and 
one wonders if we have not in some ways gone back since his time, 
if it is no longer possible for a Catholic to discuss such matters 
publicly without being considered in effect by many a traitor. But a 
further glance and one can see that in other ways we have gone 
forward, very far; and they are ways which outbalance the retreat. 
To-day, laymen of all ages and states of life begin once again to 
play their proper part in the life of the Church, both in matters of 
internal government and in the official exercise of the apostolate. 
This brings me to another book.* 

The mention of the laymen and of this book reminds one of Pére 
Yves Congar, 0.P., whose most recent book has just been published, 
as I write, in English as The Layman in the Church by Blackfriars 
Publications. I was pleased to see him mentioned and defended 
in Mgr Suenen’s book. The detractors of this great theologian are 
still to be heard, although the orthodoxy of his books has never 
been publicly questioned by Rome. It is a pleasure to see that the 
tradition of courageous and outspoken manifestoes from our 
shepherds, begun after the war by Cardinal Suhard, is continued 
in this present book from the auxiliary Bishop of Malines. 

The need to train ourselves for to-day’s problems, not yesterday’s, 
is roughly Mgr Suenen’s theme. He is specially keen that the religious 
life for women should be radically adapted; it must be fully and 
truly of the twentieth century. He follows this section (page 240 
passim) with a fairly ruthless section on the training of priests. His 
theme here is that training can only be properly achieved in action. 
It is impossible to train people adequately in abstract. ‘One could 
not imagine nowadays a medical school which provided only oral 
lessons, without giving to future doctors an opportunity of clinical 
work and of practical experience under the professor’s eye.’ So he 


* The Gospel to Every Creature by Mgr Suenens. Preface by Archbishop Montini 
Pp. ix + 163 (Burns Oates) 8s. 6d. y Pp Montini. 
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says : “What is wanting to the young priest is that he does not know 
the man in the street, that he does not, as has been well said, ‘‘under- 
stand the customer”, he cannot find the right words because he 
does not know how to put across his Gospel message. Nothing 
can supply for immediate contact.’ I can hear the English clerical 
reader murmuring that this is a lot of foreign theory, that it isn’t 
like that in England, that the priests come from the same homes 
as those of their parishioners, that they visit and they know their 
people. I can only ask them to have an objective look round and to 
try to penetrate through and beyond the politeness and courtesy of 
practically all their regular parishioners. 

Mgr Suenens reminds me of John Wesley in his diatribe against 
negative goodness: ‘We must revise our notion of the ideal Catholic 
girl leaving our schools, and raise our standard to the level of the 
demands of faith. The world is over-full of ‘‘decent’”’ people whose 
passive goodwill leaves an open field to the rest.’ Education, Mgr 
Suenens points out, must be completed. The schools cannot complete 
the task. ‘Nuns . . . have to form, not nuns, but wives, mothers, 
women of action, who in their turn will inspire the workers in the 
lay apostolate. For that it is not sufficient to instruct and educate 
children up to 12 or 14 years of age: wives and mothers are not 
formed at that age; they must in one way or another be followed in 
life and their education completed when they are more mature. 
Children are put under the care of religious that they may be given 
a training for life; if they escape us when they grow up, we have 
failed in great measure.’ 

In his development on the responsibilities of the layman in this 
situation, Mgr Suenens actually adapts Wesley’s words, whether 
consciously or not one cannot tell : “The Church is my parish, the 
whole world is my parish’. The auxiliary Bishop realizes that this 
is still somewhat suspect ground, theologically, and he prudently 
opens his book with an emphatic dissociation of himself from 
Jeunesse d’Eglise, a group which under the leadership of M. 
Montuclard had put forward the theory that before we can evangelize 
we must humanize, a species of aberration stemming from the 
observation that it is not much good, in a general way, offering a 
bible to a starving man. Mgr Suenens points out that the two things 
must go together; neither bibles nor bread are very effective in the 
long run without the other. But that the Church has, usually through 
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or in co-operation with the layman, to take account of day-to-day 
problems of society is certainly the truth. Pope Pius XII has at one 
time or another surveyed most of the different spheres of human 
life, using the advice of a multitude of lay as well as ecclesiastical 
counsellors, to suggest how Christian moral principles should apply 
to them. But it still remains to the layman to make the final judge- 
ment, to take particular action at a time and a place when it is 
required. It is not sufficient to look up the Pope’s speech and apply 
a rule of thumb deduced from it. Furthermore the Pope himself 
must depend on the knowledge, experience and advice of eminent 
lay people in their various professions, in order to be able to 
formulate his suggestions. 

In this sphere the question of the morality of war has become a 
pressing matter. Out of a bewildering mass of papal, episcopal, 
priestly and lay pronouncements and arguments on this matter the 
Catholic layman can hardly draw anything more than the general 
conclusion that he had better do what the State tells him to do. Yet 
there is a point, as we have already pointed out in speaking of the first 
three centuries A.D., where the Christian must refuse obedience; 
and again as we have already had occasion to mention, ecclesiastical 
authority itself has not been backward in suggesting that absolutely 
minimal co-operation with the State may sometimes be right. 
Refusal of military service in a Communist army would surely be 
defended in principle by Rome. In the Roman Empire some 
Christians did draw the line precisely at the point of service in the 
Imperial Army. We can trace a line of tradition from these men, 
through the conditions outlined by the scholastics as those under 
which alone a war could be considered morally tolerable — not 
necessarily an instrument of ‘justice’ in the best sense, but an 
allowable process because there was no other way left — to the book 
of Fr Stratmann, 0.P., recently published in this country.® 

It is a very happy thing that there should be at last a source 
available to Catholics in this country in which they may see the 
arguments against obedience to the State when it requires the 
citizen to fight in a war. In spite of the contrary opinion of some 
theologians, quite often expressed in our popular Catholic press in 
this country, the Church has always safeguarded the conscience 


5 War and Christianity To-day by Francis Stratmann, o.P. Pp. viii + 134 (Blackfriars 
Publications) 12s. 
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of the individual Christian on this matter. He has a right to refuse 
his service on moral grounds. And he has a duty to inform his 
conscience, not to give unthinking obedience. This problem is one 
for which the title of this article is particularly apposite. It is not a 
subject which theologians or confessors or any Christian people in 
authority find it easy to talk about much. Modern war is obviously 
an evil thing, much of its activity clearly involves unselective killing 
of whole groups of human beings of all ages, the consciences of all 
people are increasingly concerned about it — but since none of 
the greater States have yet surrendered national sovereignty, their 
claim ultimately to complete independence and their right to take 
international action entirely regardless of all other people, armies, 
and not an international police force, are still with us. Here is a 
dilemma which, it can easily be argued, and which, so the consciences 
of many people suggest to them at some time in their lives, could 
demand heroic refusal from a Christian. But we have got used to 
thinking of heroic action only against our political enemies; we are 
reluctant to cut across political barriers and encourage, even 
demand, heroic action against the authority of those States who are 
in general friendly to us. Reasonable enough. But the issue must be 
faced. Such matters do not receive publicity, but there were many 
people in the armed forces in the last war whose consciences were 
not at peace when they had to co-operate in the obliteration bombing 
of continental towns and to co-operate in a war with the end of 
unconditional surrender. Perhaps, it could be said, there was another 
more authentic voice of conscience, as in the case of the Chinese 
missionary, commanding them to remain at their posts. All I would 
say here is that the problem needs to be admitted as a matter for 
discussion, not dismissed with rules of thumb and the legalistic 
application of formulae. It is a pity to encourage our people to suppose 
that matters in which there is room for discussion can be properly 
solved authoritatively. As the Catholic laity gradually becomes better 
educated, it should be encouraged, rather than discouraged, to think. 
On one level all the problems discussed in this article are 
problems about authority, ecclesiastical and secular. Inevitably all 
that has been done is to suggest that they exist and to offer some 
of their data. If the article encourages others to think more 
exhaustively about them it will have achieved its object. 
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GREGORIAN CENTURIES 


THE LITERARY EVIDENCE 


by 
DOM GREGORY MURRAY 


TuerE can hardly be any doubt that it would be both unscholarly 
and foolish to attempt to understand the music of any period of 
the past without taking into account what the musicians of that 
period have to say. However difficult and puzzling their statements 
may appear, their guidance is something we can ill afford to ignore 
in our search for the authentic interpretation of the music they 
discuss. This, however, was not the opinion of Dom Mocquereau, 
who has left on record a candid confession of his own attitude to 
the ancient treatises on the Gregorian chant: 


‘It is not on the disputed texts [of the old writers] that we have based 
our Solesmes teaching, but on the evidence of the [musical] manuscripts, 
which form a solid block, often in opposition to the authors. Let us 
not forget that in the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries there were 
mensuralists like Deschevrens, Houdard, Raillard and Jeannin in our 
own days.! We therefore base our theory on the unshakable rock of the 
well-established facts of paleography, not on the shifting sands of the 
medieval authors, who not only contradict one another, but often, 
alas! do not really know what they are talking about.’? 


This is an astonishing statement from one who is so often regarded 
as the greatest of modern authorities on the Gregorian chant. 
His summary dismissal of the ancient authorities would perhaps 
carry greater conviction had he been able to quote unambiguous 


? A mensuralist is one who maintains (as against the equalist systems of Dom Pothier 
and Dom Mocquereau) that in the golden age of the chant the notes were not all 
basically equal but were measured in different lengths. The modern mensuralists 
mentioned by Dom Mocquereau differed, it is true, in the details of their systems, 
although all were attempting to rediscover the authentic interpretation of the chant 
according to the indications of the ancient writers. If they did not succeed in their 
quest, at least they were looking in the right direction. They quite naturally believed 


that in this matter the monks of the ninth century would know better than those of 
the nineteenth. 


2 Monographie Grégorienne VII [1926], p. 31. 
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literary evidence from sources of equal date in favour of his own 
system. The suspicion remains that the ancient authorities are 
discounted precisely because they do not provide such evidence. 
To claim that they ‘did not really know what they were talking 
about’ is manifestly absurd if we recollect that they were all of them 
monks, with daily experience in their monastic choirs of the music 
in question. Nor may we forget that the best manuscripts we possess 
of this same music were also the work of monks of precisely the 
same period as the literary treatises. Admittedly there are obscurities 
in these treatises; but there are also passages of luminous clarity, 
in the light of which the obscurities tend to disappear. As we have 
seen, Dom Mocquereau admits that there were mensuralists during 
the Gregorian centuries; it would be interesting if clear evidence 
could be cited to show that during the same period there were some 
who were not mensuralists. As for the alleged contradictions in 
their writings, the reader of these pages will soon see for himself 
that on this crucial point at least there is solid agreement. Until 
this fact is faced, we are unlikely to recover the authentic, historical 
interpretation of the Gregorian chant — which is another way of 
saying that we are unlikely to recover the Gregorian chant itself. 

If there is one thing of which we can be certain, it is that there 
could never have been any conscious attempt during the formative 
period of the Gregorian chant to evolve a completely different type 
of music from that obtaining at the time. It is absurd to imagine 
that anyone at any period could have set out to invent a musical 
idiom without points of contact with, or roots in, the music of the 
day. Furthermore, St Gregory ($604), who is traditionally regarded 
as having taken the major share in giving the Gregorian chant its 
final form, has no serious claim to be considered a composer. Even 
his enthusiastic admirer and biographer, the ninth-century John 
the Deacon, says nothing more in this connexion than that he was a 
‘compiler’. The materials of his compilation he had received from 


3 *Antiphonarium centonem compilavit’ (Vita S. Gregorii Magni, II, 6; P.L., 75, 90). 
It is only fair to add that one modern authority, whose opinion cannot lightly be 
dismissed, would limit St Gregory’s share in the Gregorian chant even more 
drastically. According to Fr Jos. Smits van Waesberghe, St Gregory merely arranged 
‘the artistically less important parts (the so-called Office chants and the words of the 
variable Mass chants) .. . The Mass chants, such as the Introit, Offertory, and Com- 
munion, were not composed till years after he was dead’ (Gregorian Chant and its 
Place in the Catholic Liturgy, p. 12). 
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the past: they were traditional melodies already in use to which 
he may have given some editorial revision, but which he certainly 
did not invent or compose. However, it is of no real consequence 
whether the melodies were pre-Gregorian, Gregorian or post- 
Gregorian in origin; for in any case it is obvious that they must 
have been composed in the current musical idiom of the time. 

Now there was in St Gregory’s day a famous musical treatise, 
already two centuries old but destined to exert a powerful influence 
for many centuries to come. This was St Augustine’s De Musica, 
a valuable text-book on musical rhythm, written about the year 
388. That it was widely known and recognised in the sixth century 
is clear from the fact that Cassiodorus (+575) mentions it amongst 
the handful of Latin musical treatises to which he was indebted 
and which he recommends: 


‘Also the Father, Augustine, wrote six books De Musica, in which he 
showed that the human voice naturally has rhythmical sounds and 
melodic modulation in long and short syllables’. 


But before quoting some of its more significant passages it may be 
as well to notice an interesting reference to contemporary musical 
interpretation in another of St Augustine’s writings. This passage 
is of particular importance because it deals specifically with the 
music of the Church, in fact with one of St Ambrose’s hymns, then 
in popular use:° . 


4 ‘Scripsit etiam et Pater Augustinus de musica sex libros, in quibus humanam vocem 
rhythmicos sonos et harmoniam modulabilem in longis syllabis atque brevibus 
naturaliter habere monstravit’ (/nstitutiones, V; Gerbert, Scriptores de Musica, I, 
19). In ancient terminology ‘harmonia’ refers to the successive order of notes in a 
scale, not (in our modern sense) to the simultaneous disposition of notes in a chord. 
Moreover, it is possible that by ‘long and short syllables’ Cassiodorus may also 
mean musical syllables (i.e. groups of long and short notes); for, since early musical 
notation was alphabetical, a combination of notes (letters) produced musical syllables, 
as Guido of Arezzo points out (see below, page 249). The idea of musical syllables 
apparently goes back to the Greeks. Thus Aristoxenus tells us in his Harmonic 
Elements: ‘The order that distinguishes the melodious from the unmelodious 
resembles that which we find in the collocation of letters in language. For it is not 
every collocation but only certain collocations of any given letters that will produce 
a syllable’ (Oliver Strunk, Source Readings in Musical History, p. 29). Incidentally, 
St Augustine’s definition of music as ‘scientia bene modulandi’ (De Musica, I, 2) is 
adopted by Cassiodorus (Gerbert, Scriptores, I, 16). 

°It is important to remember here that, as Fr Joseph Connelly has pointed out, 
“St Ambrose wrote his hymns to be sung’ (Hymns of the Roman Liturgy, p. xiv). 
Moreover, St Augustine himself insists that without singing there can be no hymn: 
‘Si laudas Deum et non cantas, non dicis hymnum’ (Enarr. in Ps. 148, 17; P. LS 37% 
1947). There is no question, therefore, that St Augustine is talking in the passages 
quoted of a hymn merely as metrical verse to be read. 
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“Deus creator omnium: This line is composed of eight syllables, short 
and long alternately: the four short syllables, the first, third, fifth, 
seventh, are single in relation to the four long syllables, the second, 
fourth, sixth, eighth. Each long syllable has double the time of each 
short syllable. I pronounce them and I say that it is so, and so it is, as is 
quite obvious to the ear.’® 


We find the same hymn instanced in De Musica: 


“Master: When we pronounce the line Deus creator omnium, where in 
your opinion are the four iambs and the twelve beats of which it is 
composed? Are they only in the sound we hear? or also in the ears of 
the hearer? or also in the action of the person who utters the words? 
or, since we already know the line, must we admit that these rhythms 
are also in our memory? 

Pupil: I think that they are in all these things.” 


These two quotations show quite clearly that in St Augustine’s 
time the hymn was sung in the triple measure of iambics — not 
in notes of equal length in the manner of Solesmes. 

But we find the same tradition three centuries later in the writings 
of St Bede (+735), whose treatise De Arte Metrica is founded on 
the classical prosodic distinction of long and short syllables (the 
former twice as long as the latter), but whose examples are all 
from the current liturgical hymns. In the chapter on rhythm he tells 
us: 


‘In the manner of iambic metre the following famous hymn was 
beautifully written: 


[O] rex aeterne Domine, 
Rerum creator omnium, 
Qui eras ante saecula 
Semper cum Patre Filius. 


8 ‘Deus creator omnium: versus iste octo syllabarum brevibus et longis alternat syllabis. 
Quatuor itaque breves, prima, tertia, quinta, septima, simplae sunt ad quatuor 
longas, secundam, quartam, sextam et octavam. Hae singulae ad illas singulas duplum 
habent temporis: pronuntio et renuntio et ita est, quantum sentitur sensu manifesto 
(Confessiones, X1, 27). ; 

7 ‘Magister: Responde, si videtur, cum istum versum pronuntiamus Deus creator 
omnium, istos quatuor iambos quibus constat et tempora duodecim ubinam esse 
arbitreris, id est, in sono tantum qui auditur, an etiam in sensu audientis qui ad 
aures pertinat, an in actu etiam pronuntiantis, an, quia notus versus est, in memoria 
quoque nostra hos numeros esse fatendum est? Discipulus: In his omnibus puto 


(De Musica, VI, 2). 
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And.also not a few other Ambrosians.® Similarly in trochaic metre 
they sing an alphabetical hymn about the judgement-day: 
Apparebit repentina 
Dies magna Domini, 
Fur obscura velut nocte 
Improvisos occupans.’® 
This, then, is how the liturgical hymns were sung — notice St 
Bede’s word ‘sing’, canunt — within a hundred years or so of 
receiving the Gregorian chant from St Gregory’s monks. It is 
obviously identical with the practice described by St Augustine 
two centuries before St Gregory and, as we shall see, it still obtained 
in some degree in the eleventh century, when Guido of Arezzo 
stated: ‘We often sing according to the scansion of the line in feet, 
so to speak, as happens when we sing the metres themselves’.1° 
But St Augustine’s De Musica, despite the mistaken assumptions 
of those who have not studied it, is something very much more 
important and valuable for our purpose than a mere treatise on 
metrics. In a letter to Bishop Memorius, who had requested a copy 
of the work, St Augustine wrote thus: 
‘I have written six books solely about rhythm and, I confess, I was 
disposed to write perhaps another six concerning melody when I had 
future leisure.” 
Thus the De Musica is the first half of a complete treatise on music. 
As a recent writer has observed: ‘More than once in the De Musica 
Augustine makes a clear distinction between the function of the 
musician, who treats the quantities of the words as components 
of rhythm, and the grammarian who simply discusses the quantities 
of syllables as they have been handed down by authority’.12 One 
such passage may profitably be quoted: 
® An ‘Ambrosian’ is a hymn. The word is often used by St Benedict in his Rule 
(chapters ix, xii, xili, xvii). St Bede here seems to limit the meaning particularly to 
hymns in the iambic dimeter used by St Ambrose. 
® ‘Ad instar iambici metri pulcherrime factus est hymnus ille praeclarus [O] rex aeterne 
Domine, | Rerum creator omnium, | Qui eras ante saecula | Semper cum Patre Filius. 
Et alii Ambrosiani non pauci. Item ad formam metri trochaici canunt hymnum de 


die judicii per alphabeticum: Apparebit repentina | Dies magna Domini, | Fur obscura 

velut nocte | Improvisos occupans’ (P.L., 90, 174). 

10 ‘Saepe ita canimus ut quasi versus pedibus scandere videamur, sicut fit cum ipsa 

ie oe (Micrologus, ed. van Waesberghe, p. 171. See also Gerbert, Scriptores. 
, 16). 

1 ‘Conscripsi de solo rhythmo, sex libros, et de melo scribere alios forsitan sex, fateor, 

disponebam, cum mihi otium futurum sperabam’ (Epist. CI; P.L., 33, 369). 

1? William G. Waite, The Rhythm of Twelfth Century Polyphony, p. 30. 
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“But the science of music, to which belongs the reasoned measurement 
of words in themselves and their rhythm, is only concerned to see that 
the syllable in this or that place be shortened or lengthened according 
to the pattern of the proper measure. For if you put the word cano 
where there ought to be two long syllables and pronounce the first 
syllable long although it is really short, it is not a musical offence; for 
the lengths of the sounds reach the ear as the rhythm demands that 
they should. But the grammarian insists on a correction being made 
and directs you to substitute a word whose first syllable is long according 
to the authority of the ancients, whose traditions he guards,’!8 


The basis of the entire system is the strictly measured proportion 
of two sounds, the long and the short: 


‘It is not absurd, then, that the ancients called one beat [tempus, 
measure of time] that sort of minimum space in time occupied by a 
short syllable . . . [and] since just as in numbers the first progression is 
from one to two, so in syllables, as we progress from a short syllable 
to a long syllable, the long must have a double length. Accordingly, 
if the space that a short occupies is called correctly one beat, the space 
that a long occupies is to be called correctly two beats.”14 


These two quantities, long and short, are combined in various 
ways to form feet of from two to four syllables, beginning with the 
pyrrhic of two short syllables and ending with the dispondee of 
four long syllables — twenty-eight possible combinations (II, 8). 
Each foot, moreover, is divisible into two parts, proportional to 
one another, and these parts are indicated by manual gestures called 
the plausus. The hand is first raised (/evatio) then lowered (positio). 
There are only two movements, no matter how many beats the 
foot may contain. Thus for a dispondee the /evatio and the positio 


13‘At vero musicae ratio, ad quam dimensio ipsa vocum rationabilis et numerositas 
pertinet, non curat nisi ut corripiatur vel producatur syllaba, quae illo vel illo loco 
est secundum rationem mensurarum suarum. Nam si eo loco ubi duas longas syllabas 
poni debet, hoc verbum cano posueris, et primam quae brevis est pronuntiatione 
longam feceris, nihil musica omnino succenset; tempora enim vocum ea pervenere 
ad aures, quae illi numero debita fuerunt. Grammaticus autem jubet emendari, et 
illud te verbum ponere cujus prima syllaba producenda sit, secundum majorum, ut 
dictum est, auctoritatem, quorum scripta custodit’ (II, 1; cf. I, I). , ‘ 
14‘Non absurde igitur hoc in tempore quasi minimum spatii, quod brevis obtinet 
syllaba, unum tempus veteres vocaverunt .. . quoniam ut in numeris ab uno ad duo 
est prima progressio, ita in syllabis, qua scilicet a brevi ad longam progredimur, 
longam duplum temporis habere debere; ac per hoc si spatium quod brevis occupat, 
recte unum tempus vocatur, spatium item quod longa occupat, recte duo tempora 
nominari’ (II, 3). 
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will each last for two beats, whereas for a trochee — and here St 
Augustine is in direct opposition to the Solesmes authorities — 
the /evatio is for two beats and the positio for only one (II, 10-11). 

According to St Augustine, the essential condition for the com- 
bination of feet is that the feet should contain the same number of 
beats and have the same plausus. The iamb (v-) and the trochee 
(-v), therefore, cannot combine, for, although they each have three 
beats, the /evatio and positio are of different lengths; but the tribrach 
(vv) could combine with either, because its plausus can be of the 
pattern of either (II, 14). So at length we arrive at a discussion of 
the difference between rhythm and metre. 

Rhythm results from the combination of feet of equal length 
and plausus: 


‘When we have a continuous succession of definite feet, which is spoiled 
if unsuitable feet are introduced, it is rightly called rhythm, i.e. number; 
but because this succession has no limit and no particular foot has 
been selected to mark an ending, this absence of measure in the series 
does not allow us to call it metre. For metre involves two things: it 
proceeds by definite feet, and it has a definite limit. And so it is not 
only metre because of its fixed limit, it is also rhythm on account of 
the orderly combination of its feet. Thus all metre is rhythm, but not 
all rhythm is metre. In music the word rhythm is so wide in its scope 
that everything therein which concerns the longs and the shorts (quae 
ad diu et non diu pertinet) is called rhythm.’ 


A little later the disciple in the dialogue thus summarises his 
master’s teaching: 


‘Between rhythm and metre there is this difference, you have said: 
that in rhythm the series of feet has no fixed limit, but in metre it has. 


© “Nam quoniam illud pedibus certis provolvitur, peccaturque in eo si pedes dissoni 
misceantur, recte appellatus est rhythmus, id est numerus: sed quia ipsa provolutio 
non habet modum, nec statutum est in quoto pede finis aliquis emineat, propter 
nullam mensuram continuationis non debuit metrum vocari. Hoc [metrum] autem 
utrumque habet: nam et certis pedibus currit, et certo terminatur modo. Itaque non 
solum metrum propter insignem finem, sed etiam rhythmus est propter pedum 
rationabilem connexionem. Quocirca omne metrum rhythmus, non omnis rhythmus 
etiam metrum est. Rhythmi enim nomen in musica usque adeo late patet ut haec 
tota pars ejus quae ad diu et non diu pertinet, rhythmus nominata sit’ (II, 1). The 
expressions dix and non diu (for long and short sounds) recur both in the Scholia 


Enchiriadis and the Commemoratio Brevis in phrases very similar to that of St Augustine 
here. See below, notes 30 and 31. 
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The combination of feet is common to rhythm and metre, therefore, 

but in the one case it is without limit and in the other case it is limited,’ 
fhe same idea of rhythm is similarly expressed in another of St 
\ugustine’s works: 

“Whatever is not limited by a fixed ending but yet proceeds in orderly 

fashion with properly organised feet we call rhythm.’!? 

There is no need to follow St Augustine into further detail. The 
nain lines of his ideas (as far, at least, as they concern our present 
urpose) have already been revealed. For rhythm, as for metre, 
he basis is the constant contrast between long and short sounds, 
n the strict proportion of double to single. Such a proportion, he 
ells us in a somewhat unexpected context (a treatise on the Trinity!) 
1as its roots deep in human nature and is an obvious characteristic 
f vocal music: 


“This is not the place to set forth the power of that consonance of single 
to double which is found especially in us, and which is naturally so 
implanted in us (and by whom, except by him who created us?), that 
not even the ignorant can fail to perceive it, whether when singing 
themselves or hearing others sing.”!® 


The close connexion in the, mind of St Augustine between music 
ind metrical verse is beyond dispute. In the metrical hymns, as 
we have seen, the musical rhythm was identical with the metre of 
he verse. But in other chants the musical rhythm was less limited. 
in all the music, however, there were long and short sounds, so 
hat even in the non-metrical melodies these long and short sounds 
combined to form feet. This idea was to persist all through the 
Stregorian centuries and beyond them. 


6 ‘Quia inter rhythmum et metrum hoc interesse dixisti, quod in rhythmo contextio 
yedum nullum certum habet finem, in metro vero habet : ita ista pedum contextio et 
hythmi et metri esse intelligitur; sed ibi infinita, hic autem finita constat’ (III, 7). 
[his passage is closely echoed by Remigius of Auxerre in the ninth century. See 
yelow, note 25- : - bess 
2*Quod autem non esset certo fine moderatum, sed tamen rationabiliter ordinatis 
yedibus curreret, rhythmi nomine notavit’ (De Ordine, Il, 14; P.L., 32, 1014). This 
lefinition is repeated verbally by Walter Odington in the thirteenth century: ‘Rhythmus 
10n est certo fine moderatus; sed tamen rationabiliter ordinatis pedibus currit’ (De 
Speculatione Musicae; Coussemaker, Scriptores de Musica, I, 21 1). ; ; 

8 ‘Neque nunc locus est ut ostendam quantum valeat consonantia simpli ad duplum, 
yuae maxima in nobis reperitur, et sic nobis insita naturaliter (a quo utique, nisi ab 
© qui nos creavit?), ut nec imperiti possint eam non sentire, sive ipsi cantantes, sive 
ios audientes’ (De Trinitate, 1V, 2; P.L., 42, 889). 
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We have a letter written by St Aldhelm (7709) within a century 
of St Gregory’s death, in which he describes the syllabus and the 
methods used in Rome to instruct the students. These, he says, 
have not only to master the secrets of the Roman laws, but 

‘what is much more difficult and intricate, to distinguish a hundred 

kinds of metres by the rule of feet, and follow the mixed modulations 

of the melody by a right disposition of [musical] syllables . . . Bul 
there is no room in a letter to explain these matters at length, viz. how 
the abstruse materials of this same metrical art are compounded of 
letters, syllables, feet, poetic forms, lines, tones and times [beats].”1* 

That music was still a ‘metrical art’ in the century that followed 
may be seen from the description given by Alcuin (7804) of 
instruction in the ‘sacred chant’: 

‘Iduthun instructs the boys in the sacred chant so that they may sing 

the sweet sounds with sonorous voices and learn of how many feet. 

numbers and rhythm music is composed.’?? 

Alcuin’s testimony cannot be treated lightly. Roman cantors had 
already been sent into Gaul under Pippin and had founded schools 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, Metz, Rouen and elsewhere. Alcuin therefore 
knew something of the Roman tradition from his experience in 
Gaul. As an Englishman he would have already known it in any 
case, for the English tradition had also come from Rome, whence 
Theodore and John had been sent in the seventh century and, 
before them, St Augustine and his monks.” 

Before passing in chronological order to our next witness we 
must return to St Bede (7735), whose treatise De Arte Metrica we 
have already quoted. This time, however, we must give the passage 
more fully: 


‘It seems that rhythm is in every way like metres, for it is a modulated 
composition of words, not by metrical rule but tested by the numbe! 


19 “Quod his multo arctius ac perplexius est, centena scilicet metrorum genera pedestr 
regula discernere, et admixta cantilenae modulamina recto syllabarum tramit 
lustrare ... Sed de his prolixo ambitu verborum disputare epistolaris angustia minim¢ 
sinit, quomodo videlicet ipsius metricae artis clandestina instrumenta litteris, syllabis. 
sel pate figuris, versibus, tonis, temporibusque conglomerantur’ (Epist. IV: 
-L., 99, 95). 
20 ‘Instituit pueros Idithun modulamine sacro, 
Utque sonos dulces decantent voce sonora, 
Quot pedibus, numeris, rhythmico stat musica discant’ 
(Carmina, 228; P.L., 101, 781). 
*! John the Deacon, Vita S. Gregorii, II, 8; P.L., 75, 91. ; : : 
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of the syllables according to the judgement of the ear, like the songs of 
the secular poets. And indeed there can be rhythm without metre, 
but never metre without rhythm. This can be more clearly defined as 
follows: Metre is regularity with modulation; rhythm is modulation 
without regularity. Nevertheless you will very often find on occasion 
a regularity maintained in rhythm not by the restraint of artifice, but 
the music itself producing it by its own modulation . . . just as in the 
manner of iambic metre the following famous hymn was beautifully 
written: 

[O] rex aeterne Domine, 

Rerum creator omnium, 

Qui eras ante saecula 

Semper cum Patre Filius. 


And also not a few other Ambrosians.’22 


St Bede is here explaining that some hymns, especially in the 
Ambrosian pattern, are not strictly metrical if judged by the 
prosodical quantities of the syllables. Nevertheless the number of 
the syllables is correct, and the melody (by its long and short notes) 
gives the impression of the proper metre. The hymn he quotes is a 
typical example, but it would be so only if the melody to which it 
was sung were composed of alternate short and long notes (i.e. 
jambs). 

The following passage from the Musica Disciplina of Aurelian 
of Réomé (early ninth century) is little more than a transcription 
of the passage from St Bede: 


‘Rhythm seems to be in every way like metres, for it is a modulated 
composition of words, not tested by the rule of metres but by the number 
of the syllables, and it is judged by the ear, like most Ambrosian hymns. 
So it is that the hymn [O] rex aeterne Domine,/Rerum creator omnium, 
though composed in the manner of iambic metre, has nevertheless no 
regularity of feet, but is blended only by rhythmical modulation . . . For 


22Videtur autem rhythmus metris esse consimilis, quae est verborum modulata 
compositio non metrica ratione, sed numero syllabarum ad judicium aurium 
examinata, ut sunt carmina vulgarium poetarum. Et quidem rhythmus sine metro 
esse potest, metrum vero sine rhythmo esse non potest; quod liquidius ita definitur: 
Metrum est ratio cum modulatione, rhythmus modulatio sine ratione. Plerumque 
tamen casu quodam invenies etiam rationem in rhythmo non artificis moderatione 
servatam, sed sono et ipsa modulatione ducente . . . quomodo et ad instar iambici 
metri pulcherrime factus est hymnus ille praeclarus: [O] rex aeterne Domine, / Rerum 
creator omnium, | Qui eras ante saecula | Semper cum Patre Filius. Et alii Ambrosiani 
non pauci’. (P.L., 90, 173-4.) ; 

St Bede’s ‘rhythmus sine metro esse potest, metrum vero sine rhythmo esse non 
potest’ seems to echo St Augustine’s ‘omne metrum rhythmus, non omnis rhythmus 
etiam metrum est’. See above, note I5. 
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metre is regularity with modulation, whereas rhythm is modulation 

without regularity, and is perceived by the number of the syllables.’ 

That this passage directly depends on that of St Bede is obvious. 
In fact the two texts dispel one another’s obscurities. Both mean 
the same thing: that even if the strict rules of prosody are not 
observed by the author of the words, nevertheless the metrical 
pattern is maintained by the melodic alternation of short and long 
notes. Incidentally, whereas St Bede says that ‘not a few Ambrosians’ 
fall into this category, a century later (when presumably many more 
hymns had been written on this less rigid principle) Aurelian says 
that ‘most Ambrosian hymns’ were of this kind. 

Any doubts we may have whether Aurelian was really familiar 
with such metrical methods of singing Ambrosian and other hymns 
are dispelled by another quotation from the same treatise in which 
he says that music could (and therefore did) produce all the metres: 

‘In metrical [music] indeed is produced every single kind of metre, 

wherein the melody modulates.’ 

Our next witness, Remigius of Auxerre (end of the ninth century), 
was obviously acquainted with the De Musica of St Augustine: 

‘This is the difference between rhythm and metre: rhythm is the mere 

consonance of words without any fixed number and cadence, and it 

continues indefinitely, bound by no law, composed of no specified feet; 
whereas metre is ordered with its proper feet and definite cadences.’*® 

Clearly this is a paraphrase of a passage from St Augustine which 
we have already quoted.?® The very sequel in each case is the same: 
both writers proceed to explain that the minimum required for a 
metre is a foot and a half, and that the maximum is eight feet. 


**Rhythmus namque metris videtur esse consimilis; quae est modulata verborum 
compositio, non metrorum examinata ratione, sed numero syllabarum, atque a 
censura dijudicatur aurium, ut pleraque Ambrosiana carmina. Unde illud [O] rex 
aeterne Domine, | Rerum creator omnium, ad instar metri iambici compositum, nullam 
tamen habet pedum rationem, sed tantum concentus est Rhythmica modulatione . . . 
Etenim metrum est ratio cum modulatione, rhythmus vero est modulatio sine ratione, 
et per syllabarum discernitur numerum’ (Gerbert, Scriptores, I, 33). 

*4 “Metrica [musica] vero proditur unumquodque genus metri, qua cantilena modulatur’ 
(Gerbert, Scriptores, I, 35). 

*6 ‘Hoc interest inter rhythmum et metrum, quod rhythmus est sola verborum con- 
sonantia, sine ullo certo numero et fine, et in infinitum funditur, nulla lege constrictus, 
nullis certis pedibus compositus; metrum autem pedibus propriis certisque finibus 
ordinatur’ (Gerbert, Scriptores, I, 68). 

36 De Musica, Ill, 7. 
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Remigius is here distinguishing between the strictly regular feet 
and cadence of metrical melody and the irregularity of merely 
rhythmical melody. In view of the other evidence, both earlier and 
later than Remigius, it would be unjustifiable to conclude from his 
statement (as some have tried to argue) that merely rhythmical 
melody did not have its feet. According to St Augustine, whom 
Remigius is following, it certainly did, though not on a fixed, 
regular, metrical plan. Indeed later in this same treatise Remigius 
talks about the various kinds of rhythmical melody and the 
proportions they involve. He is writing a commentary on Martianus 
Capella and his whole approach is on the lines of classical prosody, 
i.e. long and short quantities. Thus he speaks of the ‘neums con- 
sisting of short and long notes’ (virgulae quibus constant brevia et 
longa) and describes these varying lengths as being in strict 
proportion: ‘as one to one. . . or two to two’ (sicut unum ad unum 
. . . vel duo ad duo). ‘In the iambic kind’, he continues, ‘the signs 
of the feet, i.e. the neums as above, are in double proportion to one 
another, as one to two, as in an iamb.’?’ 

We have now reached the period of the oldest and best extant 
manuscripts of the Gregorian chant and simultaneously of the most 
striking and important literary evidence of their authentic 
interpretation. 

The Scholia Enchiriadis, traditionally attributed to Hucbald of 
St Amand (7 c. 930),?° is —like St Augustine’s De Musica—a 
dialogue between master and pupil. But here it is the pupil who 
asks the questions and the master who provides the answers: 

‘Pupil: What is rhythmical singing? 

Master: It is to observe where to use the more prolonged durations 

and where the shorter ones. As we observe which syllables are short 

and which long, so too which sounds are to be prolonged and which 
shortened, in order that the long concur proportionally with those 


that are not long, and the melody may be scanned [measured out, 
the plausus indicated], as though in metrical feet. Now let us sing for 


27 ‘Jambicum genus . . . in quo pedum signa, id est virgulae similiter ut supra, duplicem 
rationem ad invicem servant, sicut unum ad duo, ut in iambo’ (Gerbert, Scriptores, 


I, 84-85). 
ae If ie by Hucbald, it was probably by another monk of the same monastery at 


much the same time. 
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practice. I will clap [beat time, indicate the plausus of] the feet [of which 
the melody is composed] and lead; you follow me: 


GG G aGF/ GFa a cdd/ de chGab baGG/* 
Ego sum vi-a, veritas et vi-ta, al-le-lu-ia, _alleluia. 


Only the last notes in the three members are long, the rest are short. 
So to sing rhythmically means to measure out proportional durations 
to long and short sounds, not prolonging or shortening more than is 
required under the conditions, but keeping the sound within the law 
of scansion, so that the melody may be able to finish in the same 
tempo with which it began. But if at any time you wish for the sake of 
variation to change the tempo, i.e. to adopt a slower or a faster pace 
either near the beginning or towards the end, you must do it in double 
proportion, i.e. you must change the tempo either into twice as fast 
or twice as slow . . . This numerical proportion is always seemly in 
skilled song and adorns it with very great dignity, no matter whether 
the singing be slow or fast, or whether it be rendered by one or by many. 
Furthermore it follows that, as in rhythmical singing no one sings 
either more slowly or more quickly than another, the voices of a 
multitude sound like that of one man.’*° 


Hucbald’s Commemoratio Brevis provides us with equally 
important and clear information: 


‘Caution should be observed above all that the chant is performed 
with diligent equality; otherwise, if this be absent, it is deprived of its 
essential character and defrauded of its legitimate perfection. Without 
this [equality] the choir is set in confusion by the discordant ensemble; 


2° For this musical illustration Hucbald employs the now unfamiliar daseian notation. 
Ihave therefore substituted the ancient seven-letter notation which modern readers 
will more readily understand. Each octave is reckoned from A up to G, the lower 
octave being represented by capitals, the second octave by small letters. 

8° ‘Discipulus: Quid est numerose canere? Magister: Ut attendatur ubi productioribus, 
ubi brevioribus morulis utendum sit. Quatenus uti quae syllabae breves, quae sunt 
longae attenditur, ita qui soni producti quique correpti esse debeant, ut ea quae diu 
ad ea quae non diu legitime concurrant, et veluti metricis pedibus cantilena plaudatur. 
Age canamus exercitii usu. Plaudam pedes ego in praecinendo; tu sequendo imitabere: 
Ego sum . . . Solae in tribus membris ultimae longae, reliquae breves sunt. Sic itaque 
numerose est canere, longis brevibusque sonis ratas morulas metiri, nec per loca 
protrahere vel contrahere magis quam oportet, sed infra scandendi legem vocem 
continere, ut possit melum ea finiri mora qua cepit. Verum si aliquotiens causa 
variationis mutare moram velis, id est circa initium aut finem protensiorem vel 
incitatiorem cursum facere, duplo id feceris, id est ut productam moram in duplo 
correptiore seu correptam immutes duplo longiore . . . Haec igitur numerositatis 
ratio doctam semper cantionem decet, et hac maxima sui dignitate ornatur, sive 
tractim sive cursim canatur, sive ab uno seu a pluribus. Fit quoque ut dum numerose 
canendo alius alio nec plus nec minus protrahit aut contrahit, quasi ex uno ore vox 
multitudinis audiatur’ (Gerbert, Scriptores, I, 182-3). The phrase ‘ea quae diu ad ea 
quae non diu’ occurs also in the Commemoratio Brevis (see below, note 31) and is 
reminiscent of St Augustine’s ‘quae ad diu et non diu pertinet’ (see above, note 15). 
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neither can anyone join in harmoniously with others nor sing artistically 
by himself. In equity manifestly has God the creator appointed ail 
beauty to consist, nor less that which the ear than that which the eye 
perceives; for he has ordered all things in measure, weight and number 
[Wisdom, xi, 21]. 

Therefore let no inequality of chanting mar the sacred melodies, not 
for moments let any neum or note be unduly prolonged or shortened; 
nor may we through lack of care sing in the course of any given melody, 
such as a responsory etc., more slowly than at the beginning. Similarly 
let not the short notes be hurried more than they should be. In fact 
all the longs must be equally long, all the shorts of equal brevity; 
the only exceptions are the distinctions [phrase-endings], which in the 
chant must likewise be observed with care. Everything of long duration 
must rhythmically concur with«what is not long by legitimate and 
reciprocal durations, and let every single melody run its full length 
from end to end at the same level of speed . . . And in accordance 
with the length durations let there be formed short beats, so that they 
be neither more nor less, but one always twice as long as the other.’ 


This passage requires little comment. Its obvious importance is 
matched by its luminous clarity. And yet Hucbald’s plea for ‘equality’ 
-has been cited — omitting his subsequent insistence on strictly 
proportional longs and shorts, of course —in favour of ‘equalist’ 
systems of interpretation. We must not overlook the solitary 
exception that Hucbald makes to the general rule of proportionality: 
the phrase-endings. Here strict proportion is not necessary. The 
proportion he insists upon must therefore be a normal feature of 
the interior of phrases; it is not a question of cadences. 

The concluding passage of this same treatise is as follows: 

‘This equity in chanting is called in Greek rhythm, in Latin number; 

because certainly all melody must be diligently measured after the 


31‘Ante omnia sollicitius observandum ut aequalitate diligenti cantilena promatur; 
qua utique si careat, praecipuo suo privatur jure et legitima perfectione fraudatur. 
Sine hac quippe chorus concentu confunditur dissono, nec cum aliis concorditer 
quilibet cantare potest nec solus docte. Aequitate plane pulchritudinem omnem, nec 
minus quae auditu quam quae visu percipitur, Deus auctor constare instituit, quia in 
mensura et pondere et numero cuncta disposuit. Inaequalitas ergo cantionis cantica 
sacra non vitiet, non per momenta neuma quaelibet aut sonus indecenter protendatur 
aut contrahatur; non per incuriam in uno cantu, verbi gratia responsorii vel caeter- 
orum, segnius quam prius protrahi incipiatur. Item brevia quaeque impeditiosiora 
non sint quam conveniat brevibus. Verum omnia longa aequaliter longa, brevium sit 
par brevitas, exceptis distinctionibus quae simili cautela in cantu observandae sunt. 
Omnia quae diu ad ea quae non diu legitimis inter se morulis numerose concurrant, 
et cantus quilibet totus eodem celeritatis tenore a fine usque ad finem peragatur .. . 
Et secundum moras longitudinis momenta formentur brevia, ut nec majore nec 
minore, sed semper unum alterum duplo superet’ (Gerbert, Scriptores, I, 226-7). 
Hucbald’s authorship of the Commemoratio is doubtful, but it dates from his time. 
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manner of metre. This [equity] masters of schools ought studiously 
to impress on their pupils, and from the first they ought to form children 
to the same discipline of equity or rhythm, beating time with hands or 
feet or some other means of percussion while they sing, so as to inculcate 
number [rhythm]. Thus by habit in their earliest years the difference 
between equal and unequal proportion may be known, and they may 
show that they understand the art of praising God and rendering him 
intelligent service with humble devotion.’3? 


But. already by this time the practice of ‘organum’ was spreading, 
in which the chant was sung, no longer merely in unison, but in 
parallel fourths and fifths. The effect of this practice, as Hucbald 
tells us, was to slow down the tempo: ‘a slow pace is the special 
characteristic of this music’,= so much so that ‘in it it is hardly 
possible to maintain proper rhythmic proportion’ between ‘the 
short and the long notes’. It was no doubt largely through the 
introduction and spread of such practices that the authentic 
Gregorian rhythm was lost.*° 

Berno of Reichenau (1048), who is said to have spent some time 
in Rome in the study of the chant about the year Io14, not only 
preserves the traditional teaching of proportional values, but also 
provides evidence that by then the tradition was no longer universally 
accepted : 


‘In the neums it is necessary that you pay close attention where the 
proportional shorter duration is to be measured and where, on the 
contrary, the longer duration, lest you execute as quick and short what 
the authority of the masters has determined should be longer and 
more extended. Nor should we heed those who say there is no reason 


32 ‘Quae canendi aequitas rhythmus graece, latine dicitur numerus; quod certe omne 
melos more metri diligenter mensurandum sit. Hanc magistri scholarum studiose 
inculcare discentibus debent, et ab initio infantes eadem aequalitatis sive numerositatis 
disciplina informare, inter cantandum aliqua pedum manuumve vel qualibet alia 
percussione numerum instruere; ut a primaevo usu aequalium et inaequalium distantia 
calle eos [? pateat, eos] laudis Dei disciplinam nosse, et cum supplici devotione 
scienter Deo obsequi’ (Gerbert, Scriptores, I, 228). The obvious textual corruption 
in the last part of this passage in no way obscures its meaning. 

83 “Morositate, quod suum est hujus meli’ (Musica Enchiriadis, X11; Gerbert, 
Scriptores, I, 166); ‘morositate . . . quod suum est maxime proprium’ (Scholia 
Enchiriadis; Gerbert, Scriptores, I, 188). 

84 “Sane punctos et virgulas ad distinctionem ponimus sonorum brevium ac longorum, 
quamvis hujus generis melos tam grave esse oporteat tamquam morosum ut rhythmica 
ratio vix in eo servari queat’ (Quaedam e Musica Enchiriadis Inedita; Coussemaker, 
Scriptores de Musica, Il, 75). 

85 See Joseph Vos and Dom Francis de Meeiis, ‘L’introduction de la diaphonie et la 
pte de la tradition grégorienne au XIe siécle’ (Sacris Erudiri, VIL [1955], pp. 
177 ff.). 
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whatsoever for our making now the quicker duration, now the more 
prolonged one, in a chant with a naturally disposed rhythm. Any 
grammarian will reprove you if you shorten a syllable in a line where 
you ought to lengthen it, no other cause existing why you ought rather 
to prolong the syllable than that the authority of the ancients has so 
ordained. Why should not the system of music, to which the quite 
lawful measurement and rhythm of sounds belongs, be outraged to a 
greater degree by your unobservance of the due quantity of held notes 
in their relation to the context? . . . Hence, as in metrical verse the 
strophe is constructed with definite measurements of feet, so the chant 
is composed of a fitting and harmonious combination of long and short 
sounds . . . Therefore let the melody of our music be characterised by 
the proportional quantity of the sounds.’%6 


Although it contains expressions which are still hotly contested — 
indeed they were differently interpreted by early commentators — 
the fifteenth chapter of the Micrologus of Guido of Arezzo (fe. 
1050) confirms much of what our previous authors have said. 
Guido is apparently enlarging on a passage we have already studied 
from Hucbald’s Scholia Enchiriadis.*” Not only is the matter similar, 
but also some of the expressions :38 


“Therefore, just as in metres [verse] there are letters and syllables, 
parts and feet and lines, so also in music there are phthongi, i.e. sounds, 
one, two or three of which go to form a syllable; the latter, either by 
itself or with another, constitutes a neum, i.e. a member of the melody; 
then one or more of these members make a distinction, i.e. a suitable 
place for a breath. In these things it should be noted that the entire 
member must be compact both in notation and in performance; a 
syllable even more so. 

The tenor, however, i.e. the lengthening of the last note, which is very 
slight in a syllable, larger in a member, very long in a distinction, is 


36 “Ftiam pervigili observandum est cura uti attendas in neumis ubi ratae sonorum 
morulae breviores, ubi vero sint metiendae productiores, ne raptim et minime diu 
proferas quod diutius et productius praecinere statuit magisterialis auctoritas. Neque 
audiendi sunt qui dicunt sine ratione omnino consistere quod in cantu aptae numerosi- 
tatis moram nunc velociorem, nunc vero facimus productiorem. Si grammaticus 
quilibet te reprehendit cum in versu eo loci syllabam corripias ubi producere debeas, 
nulla alia causa naturaliter existente cur magis eam producere debeas nisi quia anti- 
quorum ita sanxit auctoritas; cur non magis musicae ratio, ad quam ipsa rationabilis 
vocum dimensio et numerositas pertinet, succenseat quodammodo si non pro qualitate 
locorum observes debitam quantitatem morarum? .. . Idcirco ut in metro certa pedum 
dimensione contexitur versus, ita apta et concordabili brevium longorum sonorum 
copulatione componitur cantus . . . Quocirca sit nostrae musicae cantilena rata 
sonorum quantitate distincta’ (Prologus in Tonarium; Gerbert, Scriptores, Il, 77-8). 
87 See above, page 245. . ‘ ay 

38 Hucbald has ‘veluti metricis pedibus cantilena plaudatur’; Guido ‘quasi metricis 
pedibus cantilena plaudatur’. 
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an indication of the division in these. Thus the chant must be scanned 
[measured out, the plausus indicated] as though in metrical feet, and 
some sounds must have a duration twice as long or twice as short as 
others, or they should have a tremula, i.e. a varying length which is 
sometimes long when the line [episema] attached to the note so 
indicates.”?° 


Fr Jos. Smits van Waesberghe, s.J., whose critical editions both 
of Guido’s Micrologus and of his early commentator Aribo’s De 
Musica are now published in the new Corpus Scriptorum de Musica 
of the American Institute of Musicology, tells us in the second of 
these volumes that ‘both the oldest and best MSS make it clear 
that there has always been uncertainty as to what Guido meant’ 
by the three expressions tremulam, varium tenorem (‘varying length’) 
and virgula plana (‘episema’ — sign of lengthening).*° Nevertheless 
Guido is clear enough in his insistence on proportional long and 
short notes and on the necessity of scanning the melody ‘as though 
in metrical feet’. In this, at least, he continues the traditional 
teaching. The same passage then proceeds: 


‘And above all we must be careful, whether the members are formed 
by repeating the same note or by uniting two or three [different ones], 
that the members are always so arranged that either in the number of 
notes or in the proportion of their tenors [lengths] they suit one another 
and correspond either as equal to equal, or in the proportion of two 
to one or three to one, or else in sesquialtera proportion [3 : 2] or 
sesquitertia [4 : 3]. 

Let the musician decide in which of these categories he will make his 
melody proceed, just as the poet decides of what feet he will make his 
bse except that the musician does not bind himself by such rigid 

Cans 


5° ‘Tgitur quemadmodum in metris sunt litterae et syllabae, partes et pedes ac versus, 
ita in harmonia sunt phthongi, id est soni, quorum unus, duo vel tres aptantur in 
syllabis; ipsaeque solae vel duplicatae neumam, id est partem constituunt cantilenae; 
et pars una vel plures distinctionem faciunt, id est congruum respirationis locum. 
De quibus illud est notandum quod tota pars compresse et notanda et exprimenda 
est, syllaba vero compressius. Tenor vero, id est mora ultimae vocis, qui in syllaba 
quantuluscumque est, amplior in parte, diutissimus vero in distinctione, signum in 
his divisionis existit. Sicque opus est ut quasi metricis pedibus cantilena plaudatur, 
et aliae voces ab aliis morulam duplo longiorem vel duplo breviorem, aut tremulam 
habeant, id est varium tenorem, quem longum aliquotiens apposita litterae virgula 
plana significat (Guido, Micrologus, ed. J. Smits van Waesberghe, p. 162 ff). The 
slight verbal differences in the text as given by Gerbert (Scriptores, II, 14-15) are 
of no significance. ‘ 

49 Aribo, De Musica, ed. van Waesberghe, p. xvii. 
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There are, however, as it were, prose melodies, which do not observe 
these principles, for in them it does not matter if some members are 
greater, others less, and if in places we find distinctions without 
moderation, after the manner of prose. But there are what I call metrical 
chants, for we often sing according to the scansion of the line in feet, 
so to speak, as happens when we sing the metres themselves . . . 

There is considerable similarity between metres and chants, for there 
are neums in place of feet and distinctions in place of lines; so that 
this neum goes like a dactyl, that like a spondee, another like an 
iamb; and you may perceive a distinction like a tetrameter [line of 
four metrical feet], another like a pentameter [five metrical feet], yet 
another like a hexameter [six feet], and many other things of the kind.” 


Before leaving Guido we may quote some lines from his Versus 
de Musicae Explanatione: 


‘Everyone knows how to treat the notes as though [to form] syllables 


and parts, members and periods; and they often sing lines in a metrical 
fashion.’4? 


And so we come to our last witness, Aribo, from the latter part 
of the eleventh century. His comment on a phrase from the disputed 
chapter of Guido’s Micrologus runs thus: 


““Or in proportion to their tenors’: A tenor is the length of a note 
which is in equal proportion if two notes are made equal to four and 
their length is in inverse proportion to their number [i.e. two long notes 
being equal to four short ones]. So it is that in the old antiphonaries 
we very often find the letters “c”, “t’”, “m’’, indicating respectively 
“celeritas” [quick], “tarditas” [slow], and ‘mediocritas” [moderate]. 


41 “Ac summopere caveatur talis neumarum distributio, ut cum neumae tum ejusdem 
soni repercussione, tum duorum aut plurium connexione fiant, semper tamen aut in 
numero vocum aut in ratione tenorum neumae alterutrum conferantur, atque res- 
pondeant nunc aequae aequis, nunc duplae vel triplae simplicibus, atque alias 
collatione sesquialtera vel sesquitertia. Proponatque sibi musicus quibus ex his 
divisionibus incedentem faciat cantum, sicut metricus quibus pedibus faciat versum, 
nisi quod musicus non se tanta legis necessitate constringat . . . Sunt vero quasi 
prosaici cantus qui haec minus observant, in quibus non est curae si aliae majores, 
aliae minores partes et distinctiones per loca sine discretione inveniantur more 
prosarum. Metricos autem cantus dico, quia saepe ita canimus, ut quasi versus pedibus 
scandere videamur, sicut fit cum ipsa metra canimus ... Non autem parva similitudo 
est metris et cantibus, cum et neumae loco sint pedum et distinctiones loco sint 
versuum, utpote ista neuma dactylico, illa vero spondaico, alia iambico more decurrit, 
et distinctionem nunc tetrametram, nunc pentametram, alias quasi hexametram 
cernas, et multa alia ad hunc modum’ (Micrologus, ed. van Waesberghe, p. 164 ff. 
See also Gerbert, Scriptores, II, 15-16). 
42 ‘Tilud vero late patet, quid fiat de vocibus, 
Velut syllabae et partes, cola atque commata. 
Concinuntque saepe versus arte sicut metrica’ 
(Gerbert, Scriptores, II, 30). 
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In olden times great care was observed not only by the composers of 

the chant but also by the singers themselves to compose and sing 

proportionally. But this idea has already been dead for a long time, 
even buried.’ 

Here surely we have convincing evidence of the nature of that 
decadence in the rhythmic interpretation of the Gregorian chant 
which is universally admitted to have occurred in the eleventh 
century. Already at the beginning of this century Berno of Reichenau 
had spoken of those who no longer accepted the ancient rhythmic 
tradition,“* and in the previous century Hucbald’s remarks about 
‘organum’ had pointed to the destructive effects of such slow 
singing upon the proper rhythmic proportions.* There can be little 
doubt that the levelling out of note-values to equal lengths was 
brought about chiefly, if not entirely, by this means. There is, in 
any case, no early evidence of equal note-values which can compare 
in clarity with the consistent tradition that in its golden age the 
chant was sung in strictly proportional long and short notes and 
was measured as though in metrical feet. 

This, then, must be the foundation upon which to build our 
authentic interpretation of the ancient Gregorian manuscripts. 
As Dr Peter Wagner once wrote: ‘It is good historical method to 
interpret chant manuscripts by contemporary authors, and not to 
seek to refute the clearest part of the sources by the other part, 
which is, after all, still full of obscurities for us’.4® The same great 
authority also declared: “The original chant rhythm, intermingling 
variously long and short sounds, has yielded since the eleventh 
43° “Aut in ratione tenorum’’: Tenor dicitur mora vocis, qui in aequis est si quatuor 
vocibus duae comparantur, et quantum sit numeros duarum minor tantum earum 
mora sit major. Unde in antiquioribus antiphonariis utrisque c, t, m, reperimus 
persaepe, quae celeritatem, tarditatem, mediocritatem innuunt. Antiquitus fuit magna 
circumspectio non solum cantus inventoribus sed etiam ipsis cantoribus ut quidlibet 
proportionaliter et invenirent et canerent. Quae consideratio jam dudum obiit, 
immo sepulta est’ (Aribo, De Musica, ed. van Waesberghe, p. 49; Gerbert, 
Scriptores, II, 227). Apart from a minor difference (Gerbert gives ‘quilibet’ for 
“quidlibet’) this passage is the same in Fr van Waesberghe’s text as in Gerbert’s. 
It should be noted however that Gerbert’s text is on the whole unreliable and in many 
places unintelligible, being based on only two manuscripts, one containing only 
small fragments, the other complete but very inaccurate and marred by a number of 
dislocations. The outstanding need for a critical text has at last been satisfied by 
Fr van Waesberghe’s edition. 

44 See above, page 248. 


45 See above, page 248. 


46 Art. ‘Sur l’execution primitive du chant grégorien’, Revue d’ Histoire Ecclésiastique 
Suisse, 1915, p. 182. 
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century to an equalistic execution that has robbed the rhythmic 
movement of much of its attractiveness and done away with numer- 
ous means of expression’.4” 

The careful reader will have noticed that in the ancient authors 
we have studied there is no trace whatever of certain fundamental 
principles of the modern Solesmes interpretation of the Gregorian 
chant, viz. (1) that the notes are all basically equal in length, (2) 
that they are to be grouped exclusively in twos and threes, and (3) 
that the secret of correct rhythm is to know all about a novel and 
quite peculiar kind of ‘ictus’ and exactly where it comes.** Having 
built on these unhistorical foundations, and having dismissed as 
worthless the clear literary evidence of the Gregorian centuries, Dom 
Mocquereau and his school (like Dom Pothier before him)*® have 
merited once more the rebuke delivered by Charlemagne in the year 
787 to the Frankish singers of his own court. These had dared, 
even in Rome itself, to challenge the correctness of the traditional 
Roman version of the Gregorian melodies because it differed from 
their own. After eliciting from them the admission that the waters 
of a spring are always purer than those of the distant river to which 
it gives rise, Charlemagne told them quite bluntly: “As for yourselves, 
go back to the source of St Gregory, for manifestly you have 
corrupted the Church’s chant’.*° 


*7 Gregorianische Formenlehre [1921], p. 301. 

48 The ‘ictus’ is not only missing from the literary sources, it is also conspicuously 
absent from all the ancient manuscripts of the chant. Nevertheless it is now con- 
sidered so essential to the Solesmes interpretation that no melody may be sung without 
inserting an ‘ictus’ on every second or third note—and, we may add, inserting it on 
principles which are only too often musically indefensible. (See the present writer’s 
Plainsong Rhythm; The Editorial Methods of Solesmes.) Even in the ninth century, 
John the Deacon complained that the singers of Gaul seemed constitutionally 
incapable of leaving the Gregorian chant as they found it; they always wanted to 
add something of their own: ‘nonnulla de proprio Gregorianis cantis miscuerunt’ 
(Vita S. Gregorii, U, 7; P.L., 75, 91). 

49 It was Dom Pothier who took the main share in the preparation of the Vatican 
Edition of the Graduale and who, as author of the Preface to it, gave official status 
to equalist systems of interpretation. } 

50 ‘Reyvertimini vos ad fontem sancti Gregorii, quia manifeste corrupistis cantilenam 
Ecclesiasticam’ (Vita Karoli Magni per monachum egolism. scripta; A. du Chesne, 
Historiae Francorum Scriptores [1636], I, 75). : 
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A FALLACY CONFESSED 


I wonder what serious readers would think if the author of a 
book about the rubrics of the Mass were to argue his thesis on the 
following lines: 


Everyone must admit that according to the rubrics the Sunday Mass 
is said in certain seasons (a) in whife vestments, at other seasons (b) 
in green vestments, and at other seasons again (c) in purple vestments. 
The logical conclusion is obvious. Neither white vestments, nor green 
vestments, nor yet purple vestments are individually necessary for the 
correct celebration of Sunday Mass of the season. According to the 
rubrics, therefore, the Sunday Mass may be said without vestments 
of any of these colours. 


Incredible as it may seem, this is precisely how I argued in the 
account of my conversion to the Solesmes principles of plainsong 
interpretation twenty-three years ago. This account — Gregorian 
Rhythm: A  Pilgrim’s Progress — originally published in THE 
DOWNSIDE REVIEW (1934), was subsequently produced separately 
as a pamphlet (twice reprinted), was serialised (in England) in 
Music and Liturgy, (in America) in The Catholic Choirmaster, (in 
France, in translation) in La Revue Grégorienne, and finally was 
included in the Solesmes series of Monographies Grégoriennes. 
Obviously, then, the article must have been fairly widely read, both 
by those who accepted its conclusions and those who did not. The 
following pages are offered in an attempt to correct the error into 
which, quite unwittingly, I may have led my readers. It is too much 
to expect that the correction will receive as much publicity as was 
accorded to the original error in those journals which are exclusively 
Solesmian; but honesty demands that logical fallacy be humbly 
acknowledged by its author however late in the day, and that the 
proper conclusion be drawn from the premisses proposed. 

The main argument of the article was briefly this: everyone must 
admit that a definite rhythm can be indicated to a listener by a 
succession of sounds 


(a) varying only in length: Beh 6 ee 


A A A 


or (b) varying only in strength: _cp sp epap on h panna 
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or (c) varying only in pitch. Such melodic formulae as the following: 


' ' 
are clearly understood as in duple rhythm, with the ictus (beat) on 


the notes marked (1). ‘The mind’, I wrote, ‘instinctively prefers to 
put the ictus on the /ower note.’ 

From these premisses I deduced (quite correctly) that rhythm 
is not essentially tied to any particular one of these variations, 
whether quantitative (length), dynamic (strength), or melodic 
(pitch). But I also argued (quite incorrectly) that therefore objective 
rhythm can exist without any of these variations — which is a non 
Sequitur. 

The clue to my error was provided by Miss Dorothy Howell in a 
letter to the Editor of Music and Liturgy (April 1935, p. 260), which 
must be quoted: 


‘Dom Murray holds that in a purely melodic passage (i.e. one devoid 
of any variation as to length of note or intensity of sound) the mind 
instinctively places the ictus on the Jower note. [Miss Howell here 
reproduces the last musical illustration printed above.] But this is 
clearly not so. For by reversing the progression we produce what 
might be termed a “natural ictus” on the upper note: 


I think the question is not one of pitch, but rather of pattern. ““A sound 
is said to be accented when it attracts the attention of the hearer in 
virtue of some quality or characteristic which distinguishes it from its 
neighbouring sounds” (McEwen, Principles of Phrasing and Articulation, 
p- 10). When something moves and something else does not, the mover 
will attract attention, and in each of the examples quoted in Dom 
Murray’s article it is the second note which moves, while the first 
merely repeats. For further proof of my contention I will do away with 
the repeated note: 
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The passage has now become “neutral”. No longer is there any instinctive 
placing of the ictus, but the mind is free to impose it on the upper 
or lower note at will. 
All this, of course, leaves unimpaired the statement that ‘“‘a succession 
of notes varying only in pitch can awaken a sense of rhythm in the 
mind”. But I think it is design which governs this and not cadence 
(using the word, as Dom Murray does, in the sense of a fall in pitch.)’ 
I did not see it at the time, nor, I think, did Miss Howell herself, 
but this criticism contains the vital clue to the fallacy that invalidates 
my entire argument. In the melodic patterns, whether rising or 
falling, it is the note which moves (i.e. the more emphatic note) that 
naturally coincides with the ictus. Hence the listener has no difficulty 
in sensing the rhythm of the following fugue-subject: 


[7s eee ee | 
2 a Se 
LASS SLY 


[7 ) 
tb 


But, for the same reason, he may share the difficulty I experienced 
as a boy in listening to the sequential pattern that begins in the 


The first bar presents the hearer with no puzzle because of the longer 
notes (A and B), but unless he is familiar with the score the sub- 
sequent sequence seems to be out of step, and he will want to put 
the ictus on the notes which move — not because they are lower 
(cadences, as I once thought), but because as moving notes they 
acquire emphasis. I am speaking, of course, of performance on the 
organ, an instrument which lacks the power of dynamic accent. 
On the percussive piano the difficulty can be obviated by making 
the non-moving notes louder (i.e. more emphatic) than the moving 
notes. 

In other words, musical rhythm is indicated by emphasis of some 
kind. This emphasis may be quantitative, dynamic, melodic, 
harmonic, or even metrical. That is to say, certain notes may receive 
prominence by being longer, or louder, or melodically emphasized, 
or marked by a chord, or they may coincide with what has already 
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been established as a structurally strong (though not necessarily 
louder) beat in the chosen metre. Without some such variety of 
emphasis, rhythm is either absent or imperceptible. An ictus which 
is not in some way perceptible or clearly implied as a point of 
emphasis is a figment of the imagination. 

That the ictus (first beat of the measure, down-beat) is in fact 
a point of emphasis, actual or implied, is tacitly admitted by Dom 
Mocquereau and his followers, although denied in principle. They 
hold that all rhythm is fundamentally the passage from energy 
(up-beat, arsis) to repose (down-beat, thesis). This simplistic theory 
obliges them to maintain that the ictus (down-beat) is essentially a 
cadence, a coming-to-rest, not a strong-point. Yet Dom Mocquereau 
makes mention (Le Nombre Musical Grégorien, I, p. 78), albeit 
very briefly and quite inadequately, of ‘feminine cadences’ or (as he 
prefers to call them) ‘post-ictic cadences’— terminology which of 
itself shows that the ictus cannot be essentially a cadence! Similarly 
both Dom Desrocquettes (Monographie Grégorienne VIII, p. 59) 
and M. Potiron (Plainsong Accompaniment, p. 38) tell us to 
accompany “compound cadences’ by putting our main chord on 
the first ictus, reserving only a minor harmonic change (such as 
the resolution of a suspension) for the final ictus. This can only 
mean that the more important ictus in such a cadence is not the 
final one. But if the ictus were essentially a cadence or coming-to- 
rest, the final ictus would always and necessarily be the most 
important! Both these writers, therefore, imply that there is a 
hierarchy of importance among the various ictus, and that it is a 
matter of emphasis and structural musical significance, not simply 
of cadence. Despite their professions of fidelity to Dom Mocquereau, 
then, it is clear to others, if not to themselves, that here they both 
ultimately reject his basic theory of rhythm, as I now do myself. 

Now this is not to say that everything I wrote in 1934 is wrong. 
Obviously, as I said then, quantitative variation is normally the 
most powerful determinant of musical rhythm. In fact, as we have 
seen, during the Gregorian centuries musical rhythm was regarded 
4s essentially a matter of long and short sounds. St Augustine sums 
xp the attitude of all the later writers when he says that ‘In music 
the word rhythm is so wide in its scope that everything therein 
which concerns the longs and the shorts is called rhythm’ (De 
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Musica, III, 1). But in default of quantitative variation (sometimes 
in spite of it) another powerful rhythmic determinant is dynamic 
variation: a louder note in a series of non-metrical sounds of equal 
length naturally indicates an ictus.>! The doctrine that in such a 
series (monotoned psalmody, for instance) the accent does not 
indicate the rhythm is an invention of Dom Mocquereau without 
foundation in fact: ‘Magister dixit is not an argument’, as M. 
Potiron has said (L’Origine des Modes Grégoriennes, p. 3). 
Incidentally the same faithful disciple has also confessed that his 
master’s use of the Greek terms arsis and thesis does not correspond 
with ancient Greek usage: ‘le mémes mots n’ont pas le méme sens 
. .. ce qui est certain, c’est que nous ne prenons pas thésis et arsis 
au sens grec’ (Les Modes Grecs Antiques, p. 18). So, whatever we 
may think of Dom Mocquereau’s idea of rhythm, we shall have to 
admit that after all the Greeks did not have the words for it! Can 
we blame them? 


*. As I have pointed out elsewhere (Plainsong Rhythm: The Editorial Methods of 
Solesmes, p. 10), the rhythm of the two word-groups Déus et Déminus and Déminus 
Génitor is identical, because the accentual schemes are the same. In non-metrical 
speech an accent indicates the ictus, as every musician knows and every student of 
language. But Dom Mocquereau’s theory of the ictus as essentially a cadence compels 
him to associate the ictus with word-endings rather than with accents. For him 
therefore, Déus et Déminus and Déminus Génitor have entirely different rhythms! 
Where they do differ, of course, is in phrasing — but that is quite another matter. 
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by 
LOUIS ALLEN 


THE juxtaposition of Browning and Albert Camus is not on the face 
of it a very probable one — and yet a French critic, M. René Lalou, 
has recently taken Bishop Blougram’s Apology as the most apt 
parallel for Camus’ latest excursion into the world of fiction: La 
Chute.’ Like Browning’s poem, the form of this novel is that of the 
dramatic monologue — but one of 170 pages — in which the other 
protagonist is glimpsed rarely, and is not necessary to the story 
other than as a convenient device; a target for the voluble self- 
analysis of the narrator, the significantly named Jean Baptiste 
Clamence. Significantly, but perhaps not very subtly, for the allegory 
here, as in La Peste, is fairly plain. It is an allegory too, I wish to 
suggest, not simply of our human condition in general, but of 
Camus’ condition in particular. 

The thread of the story is not particularly complicated: a once 
celebrated Parisian barrister, now one of the habitués of a sinister 
dockland bar in Amsterdam, tells a chance acquaintance about his 
former life and its apparent contentment, which was destroyed 
the day he became guilty of an act of cowardice. He failed to attempt 
the rescue of a girl who had jumped into the Seine, and since his 
feeling of guilt for this act of cowardice was borne in on him, he 
has pondered it and seen it reflected in others. He now makes his 
confession to anyone who will listen, and —in his rdle of ‘juge- 
pénitent’— calls the rest of the world to penance at the same time. 

‘Have I the power’, Virginia Woolf once asked herself, ‘of con- 
veying the true reality? Or do I write essays about myself?’ This 
question is one we have to ask ourselves in connexion with La 
1 Paris, Gallimard, 1956. Bracketed numbers in the text refer to this edition. English 
translation by Justin O’Brien (Hamish Hamilton, London, 1957). I am indebted to 
Fr Herbert McCabe, o.P., for discussion of this paper (written before the publication 


of L’Exil et le Royaume), which was read at a joint meeting of the French 
departments of the University of Durham. 
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Chute. It is a commonplace problem of literary criticism, but a 
recurrent and inescapable one. To what extent can we consider La 
Chute — or indeed any work of art —as a structure independent 
of the biography of its creator? Are we to look upon it as a projection 
of a problem set by Camus, the development of a stray idea into a 
form of fiction created simply for the sake of the development 
itself? Or are we to think of it as reflecting vitally the deepest 
interests of its creator, as a piece of writing which implicates him? 
Most critics have taken —I think quite rightly — the latter view, 
though Camus has objected to such identification of himself when 
made with his earlier works. In a little-known essay entitled 
‘L’Enigme’ (1950), he has the following passage which by the mere 
fact of its protesting too much, and the reductio ad absurdum of the 
example it chooses, might well make us believe that the critic’s 
shaft has indeed often struck home: 
Bien entendu, il est toujours possible d’écrire, ou d’avoir écrit, un essai 
sur Ja notion d’absurde. Mais enfin, on peut aussi écrire sur l’inceste 
sans pour autant s’étre précipité sur sa malheureuse soeur et je n’ai lu 
nulle part que Sophocle efit jamais supprimé son pére et déshonoré 
sa mére. L’idée que tout écrivain écrit forcément sur lui-méme et se 
peint dans ses livres est une des pueérilités que le romantisme nous a 
léguées. I] n’est pas du tout exclu, au contraire, qu’un artiste s’intéresse 
d’abord aux autres, ou a son epoque, ou a des mythes familiers. Si 
méme il lui arrive de se mettre en scéne, on peut tenir pour exceptionnel 
qu’il parle de ce qu’il est réellement. Les oeuvres d’un homme retracent 
souvent l’histoire de ses nostalgies ou de ses tentations, presque 
jamais sa propre histoire, surtout lorsqu’elles prétendent €tre auto- 
biographiques. Aucun homme n’a jamais osé se peindre tel qu’il est.” 
This puerility of conceiving that a writer depicts himself is one I 
wish to indulge in for a moment, since Camus has given the 
game away in the conclusion of his paragraph. Not even the most 
romantic of critics would assume that the writer has to be believed 
sur parole, that we regard as self-depiction the things he says 
explicitly about himself whether in the form of fiction or not. But 
the example of Sophocles, or indeed that of any other writer of 
antiquity, is misleading, since our information about them is frag- 
mentary or non-existent. It may be true that a writer depicts his 
real self, really experienced events or emotions; it may also be true 


2In L’Eté, Paris, 1954, pp. 131-2. 
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that he depicts a nostalgic compensating self, the man he may 
have desired to be, actions he merely adumbrated, thoughts he 
would not espouse directly but which may be said to constitute 
temptations of the intellect for him. In the case of writers of antiquity, 
or many of the classics in the modern languages, our factual auto- 
biographical information being scanty or non-existent, we are 
prevented from confronting the factual historical self of the writer 
with the imagined fictive self derived from the pattern of the work. 
It is since the renaissance that this ‘romantic’ preoccupation has 
been with us: the desire to know not simply a work, but the person 
behind the work, and to calculate the angle between the actual 
person and the fictive creator. No doubt this may on occasion be a 
misleading pursuit, and it would be the death of art if we were to 
make it the sole critical preoccupation, and so look upon all art as 
tending towards the condition of autobiography. But the artist 
himself is often no help here. Not only does he, like Montaigne and 
Rousseau, give us as many footholds on his life as he possibly can 
in quite a direct fashion, but the whole tendency of literary and 
literary-historical scholarship is to provide us with an abundance 
of information not simply on the analysis of a work in vacuo, but 
on the adventures through life of the work’s producer, and the 
social framework against which he moved. This shift of focus is a 
romantic malady in the sense that it is another manifestation of 
individualism, whereby what matters is not in the last resort the 
essence of experience, of a man’s judgement, but gossip about that 
man’s activities and emotions. Literary scholarship does not always 
become this, it may stop short of it through the good sense of the 
scholar or his instinctive feeling that he is being carried away from 
his essential function; but the temptation is implicit in the task. 
This would not be serious if it did not affect writers themselves in 
two ways — firstly in the ample provision, through diaries and 
journals and carefully bequeathed correspondence, of information 
about themselves, and secondly in the rapid drawing in of skirts 
when some over-eager critic makes a too simple identification 
of the writer with his work. Writers do share this appetite 
for knowledge about themselves, and by doing so they alter our 
grounds of judgement. So that what begins as a romantic malady 
becomes often, by their willing concessions, the correct approach. 
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This has happened to Camus, and he has objected to it in rather a 
surprising way: 

Dans la mesure ov cela est possible, j’aurais aimé étre, au contraire, 

un écrivain objectif. Yappelle objectif un auteur qui se propose des 

sujets sans jamais se prendre lui-méme comme objet. Mais la rage 
contemporaine de confondre I’écrivain avec son sujet ne saurait admettre 
cette relative liberté de l’auteur. Ainsi devient-on prophéte d’absurde. 

Qu’ai-je fait d’autre cependant que de raisonner sur une idée que 

jai trouvée dans les rues de mon temps? Que jaie nourri cette idée (et 

qu’une part de moi la nourisse toujours), avec toute ma generation, 
cela va sans dire. Simplement, j’ai pris devant elle la distance nécessaire 

pour en traiter et décider de sa logique . . . 

A quoi bon dire encore que dans l’expérience qui m’intéressait et sur 

laquelle il m’est arrivé d’écrire, l’absurde ne peut étre considéré que 

comme une position de départ, méme si son souvenir, et son émotion, 

accompagnent les démarches ultérieures . . . En tout cas, comment se 

limiter a P'idée que rien n’a de sens et qu’il faille se désespérer de tout.? 
This is surely nothing other than the drawing in of skirts I have 
mentioned, and it is extremely disingenuous on the part of Camus 
to wish to withdraw from his involvement in this particular issue, 
since the notion of the absurd was developed not in the form of a 
fiction or a drama alone, but as a series of essays, in which the 
author can surely be supposed to be personally committed. 

How does this affect La Chute? In that it depicts in the form of 
an allegory a view of the world and of human activities noticeably 
different from that which he has held before, and which can best 
be explained by supposing a change in Camus’ own attitudes. The 
notion of the absurd, for instance, described in Je Mythe de Sisyphe, 
depicted fictively in L’Etranger and dramatically in Le Malentendu 
and Caligula, occurs in La Chute only in vestigial shape. It informs 
some of the weird mocking laughter heard by Clamence, but the 
metaphysical notion of the absurd is not the main interest of the 
book. 

The reaction to the absurd, as Camus has shown us, could be 
one of fruitless ineffectual anger; or it could lead to practical revolt, 
the revolt of the artist (Sade, Lautréamont, Rimbaud) or that of 
the political revolutionary. That both these types of revolt are 
ultimately failures is the theme of L’Homme Révolté. What happens 


* Ibid., pp. 132-3. 
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is that the literary and political ambitions of men to control a world 
from which God has been banished have resulted not in man becoming 
God, but in a certain number of men, the dictators of the political 
parties, the ‘booted Jehovahs’, assuming divine rights over the rest 
of men. The sublime revolt has led in practice to nothing other 
than servitude. Camus offers no simple solution to this. Recognising 
that the lack of mesure, the absolute nature of revolutionary 
ambition, is what has led to so much disaster, so much misery and 
bloodshed, Camus proposes a humanistic mesure as an ideal of 
action, its result being a limited circumscribed happiness. 

This is such a provisional state of affairs that it cannot satisfy 
any but those weary of thinking. It may be a practical solution to 
the day to day problems of living; it is not a solution to the initial 
problem of an absurd human condition, but simply a retreat from 
it. The parallel with Genesis furnished by the ‘revolt’ has been 
working out in the writings of Camus. It is hinted to man that he 
can become as God; he tries and fails, is ejected from Paradise, 
and forced to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow: ‘Le spectacle 
de l’orgueil humain est inégalable’, writes Camus in Le Mythe de 
Sisyphe, and nevertheless concludes ‘Il faut imaginer Sisyphe 
heureux.’* Perhaps, as André Blanchet has pointed out, one may 
imagine it, but given the data one cannot really think it.® 

La Chute uses the Biblical parallel consciously. The fall is the 
Fall of man. The theme, constant throughout Camus, and linked 
with the notion of the absurd, is the theme of justice. 

The idea of the absurd arises, wrote Camus in Le Mythe de Sisyphe, 
from the confrontation of man and the world he lives in. The world 
in itself could not be considered absurd, nor man in himself, if 
such abstractions were thinkable. The absurd is produced by the 
disproportion between the two. Yet we can only think of this 
disproportion as absurd if we have beforehand an idea of justice, 
that is to say, of an idea of congruity between actions and results, 
of what should be a proper proportion between ourselves and our 
destiny. When a man sees no reality other than that which is 
apparent, the reflexion on the absence of this congruity gives rise 


4 Le Mythe de Sisyphe, 34e éd., Paris, 1949, p. 168. 
5* “T ‘Homme Révolté’” d’Albert Camus’ in Etudes janv. 1952, p. 55. 
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to the idea of an absurd universe. Similarly, revolt against the 
absurd is based on an idea of justice. Without an appetite for justice 
(Man should not have to undergo suffering and death) the idea of 
the absurd could not have originated, nor the desire to escape it. 
Justice is the keynote of a good deal of the two volumes of Actuelles, 
of the play Les Justes, and of the Lettres 4 un ami allemand. The 
fourth letter in this book makes it clear that for Camus the Franco- 
German distinction is not simply one of intelligence versus force 
but of justice versus injustice: 

. . vous admettiez assez l’injustice de notre condition pour vous 
résoudre a y ajouter, tandis qu’il m’apparaissait au contraire que 
VYhomme devait affirmer la justice pour lutter contre lunivers du 
malheur . . . J’ai choisi la justice au contraire, pour rester fidéle a la 
terre. Je continue a croire que ce monde n’a pas de sens supérieur. 
Mais je sais que quelque chose en lui a du sens et c’est Phomme, parce 
qu’il est le seul étre 4 exiger d’en avoir.® 

The theme is clearly a recurrent one. 

The nomenclature of the ‘hero’ of La Chute also follows a recurrent 
pattern. Carl Viggiani has recently pointed out in a brilliant essay on 
L’Etranger that Camus’ use of proper names often gives a kind of 
unconscious identification of himself with the attitudes in his novels 
and plays. He has also shown that Camus has a marked fondness 
for names of New Testament origin.’ On the basis of these 
suggestions, it can be seen that we have in the monologuist of 
La Chute not merely a John the Baptist figure, vox clamantis in 
deserto, but also the less obvious resonance of Camus’ own name. 
And although it may be true that as Camus has matured as an 
artist the angle between himself and his creation has become wider, 
this has only been evident in the later works such as La Peste and 
Les Justes because a number of characters are involved. It seems 
clear, for instance, in the latter case, that not only Kaliayev is 
painted with feeling and understanding but the Grande Duchesse 
also. Both of them, in their detestation of the suffering of the 
innocent, represent an aspect of Camus. 

Now in La Chute the person addressed, though summoned up in 
one or two details, is not really important at all — he is the wedding 


® Lettres a un ami allemand, 7e éd., Paris, 1948. Pp. 77-9. 
**Camus’ L’Etranger’ in PMLA, Dec. 1956, LXXI, No. 5, pp. 865-87. 
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guest, but it is the ancient mariner who, rightly, holds our attention 
and holds the stage — there is no composite character here, other 
than in the hyphenated profession pursued by Clamence, ‘juge- 
pénitent’. We are still in the world of justice, but one in which the 
firmness, the unrelenting nature of the accusation of injustice flung 
by Camus against ‘whatever brute or blackguard made the world’ 
seems to have been dissolved, a world in which the man who has - 
preached and practised justice comes to doubt the possibility of its 
existence other than as a vicious circle of accusation and counter- 
accusation. 

His speciality, says Clamence of himself, was the pleading of 
‘noble’ causes, the widow and the orphan. Why select these? Because 
they are the very type of victim, of grave wrong and obvious 
injustice. Combined with this was his relief at not being one of the 
victims or the accused, and a contempt for judges. But looking back 
from his present condition, one of cynical reflexion on his past, 
his actions were vitiated by the fact that their source was in his 
own pleasure: 

Je jouissais de ma propre nature, et nous savons tous que c’est 1a le 

bonheur, bien que, pour nous apaiser mutuellement, nous fassions 

mine parfois de condamner ces plaisirs sous le nom d’égoisme (27). 
He suffered from an incurable lust to help others; this was his 
satisfaction. One might well think that there are worse lusts and 
more reprehensible satisfactions; but what we are clearly intended 
to observe here is the disparity between the surface shown to the 
world, the man of justice, and the profound egoism beneath it, 
the simple fulfilling of oneself by congenial actions: ‘J’avais besoin 
d’étre au-dessus.’ (30). Clamence has been in fact what Camus has 
elsewhere called a ‘pharisien de la justice’. 

The ability to live at a height above the rest of men derives from 
his profession, that of a barrister: 

Elle me placait au-dessus du juge que je jugeais 4 son tour, au-dessus 

de l’accusé que je forgais 4 la reconnaissance. Pesez bien cela, cher 

monsieur: je vivais impunément. Je n’étais concerné par aucun juge- 
ment, je ne me trouvais pas sur la scéne du tribunal, mais quelque part, 
dans les cintres, comme ces dieux que, de temps en temps, on descend, 
au moyen d’une machine, pour transfigurer l’action et lui donner son 
sens .. . je régnais dans une lumiére édénique . . . je voulais dominer 
en toutes choses (32-34, 65). 
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The realization that this is the case is borne in on him one day when 
he has an altercation with a man whose motor cycle has broken 
down in front of him in the traffic. The man refuses to budge, 
Clamence gets out of his car to answer the man’s insults in the way 
they deserve, but is prevented by another man from the crowd 
which has gathered. This man strikes him as the motor cyclist starts 
up again, and Clamence cannot strike back because the cars behind 
him are impatient to be off. Frustrated of his intention to dominate 
the situation, he indulges in day dreams of violent revenge. This 
incident teaches him a lesson about his motives in the law courts: 

Japprenais du moins que je n’étais du cété des coupables, des accusés, 

que dans la mesure exacte ou leur faute ne me causait aucun dommage. 

Leur culpabilité me rendait éloquent parce que je n’en étais pas la victime. 

Quand j’étais menacé, je ne devenais pas seulement un juge 4 mon tour, 

mais plus encore: un maitre irascible qui voulait, hors de toute loi, 

assommer le délinquant et le mettre 4 genoux. Aprés cela, mon cher 
compatriote, il est bien difficile de continuer sérieusement 4 se croire 
une vocation de justice et le défenseur prédestiné de la veuve et de 

Porphelin (66-67). 

The same wish to dominate is illustrated in his numerous sexual 
experiences: exercises of accomplished technique, exaction of a 
tribute, amassing of circumambient affections — here at least he 
is not a pharisee: 

Nul homme n’est hypocrite dans ses plaisirs — (77) 


or at least only in so far as he observes the ‘rules of the game’ 
without emotional involvement. So to the final admission of self- 
analysis : 
Je ne pouvais donc vivre, de mon aveu méme, qu’a la condition que, 
sur toute la terre, tous les étres, ou le plus grand nombre possible, 
fussent tournés vers moi, éternellement vacants, privés de vie indépend- 
ante, préts 4 répondre 4 mon appel 4 n’importe quel moment, voués 
enfin a la sterilité, jusqu’ au jour ot je daignerais les favoriser de ma 
lumiére. En somme, pour que je vive heureux, il fallait que les étres 
que j’elisais ne vécussent point. Ils ne devaient recevoir leur vie, de 
loin en loin, que de mon bon plaisir (79-80). 
The sequence of successful pleadings and love affairs is only 
momentarily interrupted one day by a peal of mocking laughter he 
hears as he is crossing a bridge, from a source he cannot trace; the 
complete break comes one night when, crossing the Pont Royal, 
Clamence passes a young woman. Almost immediately afterwards 
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he hears the sound of a body falling into the water, and a cry, borne 
away by the river: 
Le silence qui suivit, dans la nuit soudain figée, me parut interminable. 
Je voulus courir et je ne bougeai pas. Je tremblais, je crois, de froid et 
de saisissement. Je me disais qu’il fallait faire vite et:je sentais une 
faiblesse irrésistible envahir mon corps. J’ai oublié ce que j’ai pensé 
alors. “Trop tard, trop loin . . .” ou quelque chose de ce genre. J’écoutais 
alors, immobile. Puis, 4 petits pas, sous la pluie, je m’éloignai. Je ne 
prévins personne (82). 
This act of cowardice transforms, not his external life, which to 
his friends goes on much as before, but his inner attitude towards 
it and them: 
A partir du moment ot j’ai appréhendé qu’il y eft en moi quelque 
chose a juger, j'ai compris, en somme, qu’il y avait en eux une vocation 
irrésistible de jugement. Oui, ils étaient 14, comme avant, mais ils 
riaient (92). 
Slowly he looks about him, and discovers not merely laughter and 
sly smiles, but enemies, who seem to judge him. This judgement is 
felt by him in some way to be deserved, in spite of his resentment 
over it, and his cynical acceptance of the fact that it is the obvious 
nature of his former happiness which his so-called friends find 
unbearable. The judgement is deserved because he has had revealed 
to him the essential duplicity of his nature: 
La face de toutes mes vertus avait ainsi un revers moins imposant.. . 
J’ai vécu ma vie entiére sous un double signe et mes actions les plus 
graves ont été souvent celles ot j’étais le moins engagé (100, 103). 
He is in fact a liar, haunted by the fear that death will mean the 
permanence of the lie he lived, when he is no longer present to 
burst out with the truth. This he then proposes to do, but by example 
rather than by admission. That is to say, he does not confess the 
disparity between his apparent self and his real self, but tries to 
close the angle between the two by behaving cruelly, to destroy his 
previous good repute: 
. .. il valait mieux tout recouvrir, jugement et estime, d’un manteau de 
ridicule . . . Pour exposer aux regards ce qu’il avait dans le ventre, je 
voulais fracturer le beau mannequin que je présentais en tous lieux (109). 
But this stripping of himself is ineffective, it brings him no peace. 
He turns therefore to woman (‘N’est-elle pas tout ce qui nous reste 
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du paradis terrestre?’) (115) and runs rapidly through the three 
modes of relations he conceives as possible with them, love, for 
which his chances have been ruined by his long years of egoism, 
chastity, useless because women bore him when there is no question 
of desire, and debauchery, which exalted him and then left him flat: 
Le matin, bien sfir, j’avais dans la bouche le got amer de la condition 
mortelle. Mais pendant de longues heures, j’avais plané, heureux (119). 
He philosophizes on debauch rather as Malraux does in La 
Condition humaine, but draws diametrically opposite conclusions. 
Where Ferral in Malraux’s novel uses a Chinese prostitute as an 
object, a thing with which one does not have to communicate, but 
over which one can exercise one’s power, while loving only oneself, 
for Clamence ‘la vraie débauche est libératrice parce qu’elle ne 
crée aucune obligation. On n’y posséde que soi-méme, elle reste 
donc l’occupation préférée des grands amoureux de leur propre 
personne’. (120). Followed by his excesses of drinking, the fatigue 
so engendered diminishes the pain of his self-knowledge: 
Je vivais dans une sorte de brouillard ot le rire se faisait assourdi, au 
point que je finissais par ne plus le percevoir (123). 
His professional life as a lawyer soon disappeared also, though 
not — as he is careful to underline with almost too obvious irony — 
because of his nocturnal excesses, but because of the references to 
God in his speeches which made his clients suspect that he was 
looking to heaven for help to shore up his own forensic inadequacies. 
Drawing all these threads together, his life becomes insipid, often 
boring; he awaits his end: ‘II ne s’agissait plus que de vieillir’ (125). 
Then, one day, from the deck of a ship, he notices a black object 
floating on the water. He turns away, heart beating wildly. He 
cannot bear to look at it. Just as he is about to rouse himself and 
call for help, he sees it is only a piece of flotsam. But this black 
flotsam has done one thing. It has, in an image which recalls the 
metaphors of Jules Supervielle, brought back to Clamence the cry 
of the girl drowning in the Seine: 
Je compris alors, sans révolte, comme on se résigne a une idée dont on 
connait depuis longtemps la vérité, que ce cri qui, des années auparavant, 
avait retenti sur la Seine, derri¢re moi, n’avait pas cessé, porté par le 
fleuve vers les eaux de la Manche, de cheminer dans le monde, a 
travers l’etendue illimitée de l’océan, et qu’il m’y avait attendu jusqu’a 
ce jour ou je VEVAiaSaRcOnD (125-26). 
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As if to show us how tightly the allusions and symbols are bound 
together, the water on which the flotsam is borne is likened to the 
salt and water of his baptism, another symbol of his guilt: 


Finie la vie glorieuse, mais finis aussi la rage et les soubresauts. Il 
fallait se soumettre et reconnaitre sa culpabilité (126). 


He must recognise his guilt and live with it. But in reflecting on it 
he takes a step further. We cannot assert anyone’s innocence, he 
says, we are likely to find behind the facade of goodness the same 
hypocrisy that existed behind his own: 


Du reste, nous ne pouvons affirmer l’innocence de personne, tandis que 
nous pouvons affirmer a coup siir la culpabilité de tous. Chaque homme 
témoigne du crime de tous les autres, voila ma foi, et mon espérance 
(127-8). 


Let it be said at once that as a faith this is highly unsatisfactory if 
it is meant —as it clearly is— to lead to universal conclusions. 
Our knowledge of our own evil is our guarantee of its existence in 
others; this is based on probability, but to deduce a universal 
condition from a probability is a very shaky argument. God is not 
necessary, says Clamence, for this acknowledgment of guilt to take 
place, nor do we need any last judgement to provide the verdict. 
Men judge each other daily, and without pity. If they look hard 
enough, behind innocence they will always find the almost forgotten 
crime they seek. Look at Christ, says Clamence: 


S’il ne portait pas le poids de la faute dont on l’accusait, il en avait 
commis d’autres, quand méme il ignorait lesquelles. Les ignorait-il 
d’ailleurs? Il était a la source, aprés tout: il avait dQ entendre parler 
d’un certain massacre des innocents. Les enfants de la Judée massacrés 
pendant que ses parents Yemmenaient en lieu sir, pourquoi étaient-ils 
morts sinon a cause de lui? (130) 


It is this guilt of Christ’s which makes him refuse to defend himself 
when accused, guilty not of blasphemy or treason but of his ‘crime 
innocent’. And what is the finally unbearable thing about the world 
in which these things happen? It is that there is no law to act as a 
touchstone for all this accusation and condemnation. We suffer 
most because we are judged without a law — we are back in the 
world of the absurd: 
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Celui qui adhére 4 une loi ne craint pas le jugement qui le replace dans 
un ordre auquel il croit. Mais le plus haut des tourments humains est 
d’étre jugé sans loi (135-6). 
The solution? Like his namesake, Jean Baptiste Clamence is the 
end of one testament and the beginning of another, he announces 
a law, something which is to be a rule of life for the condition in 
which men are forced to live, the life of judge and penitent at one 
and the same time. Judge, firstly. Sitting in the Mexico City bar 
among the riff-raff of the waterfront, he passes judgment on himself 
and on all and sundry, hypocrite lecteur included: 
Pas d’excuses, jamais, pour personne, voila mon principe, au départ. 
Je nie la bonne intention, l’erreur estimable, le faux pas, la circonstance 
atténuante. Chez moi, on ne bénit pas, on ne distribue pas d’absolution. 
On fait l’addition, simplement, et puis: ‘Ca fait tant. Vous étes un 
pervers, un satyre, un mythomane, un pédéraste, un artiste, etc.’ 
Comme ¢a. Aussi sec. En philosophie comme en politique, je suis donc 
pour toute théorie qui refuse l’innocence 4 homme et pour toute 
pratique qui le traite en coupable (152-3). 
This is of course very like Sartre’s notion of complete responsibility 
for one’s acts, the refusal to accept passions or necessity as a 
reasonable motivation. It would certainly be easier, Clamence hints, 
if we could point to this or that circumstance which has hindered 
a good action, or forced us to choose a bad one — but no, there is 
no God in heaven, no rules of action therefore, we have total liberty 
and are totally responsible, and we cannot evade the fruits of our 
bad actions: 
. . . sur les ponts de Paris, j'ai appris moi aussi que j’avais peur de la 
liberté (157). 
Further, since our lack of innocence is universal, we cannot condemn 
others without condemning ourselves: 
Puisqu’on ne pouvait condamner les autres sans aussit6t se juger, il 
fallait s’accabler soi-méme pour avoit le droit de juger les autres (159). 
Which is precisely what Clamence does. He has set himself in this 
dockland low dive and battens on to anyone who will listen to him, 
pours out his confession subtly and allusively, drawing not only 
upon his own memory but upon his listener’s appearance, adapting 
himself to his listener until in his confession he has — like the 
novelist! — drawn a portrait which includes them both, until the 
point is reached where the listener recognises himself: 
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Je m’accuse, de long en large. Ce n’est pas difficile, j'ai maintenant de 

Ja memoire. Mais attention, je n’accuse pas grossitrement, 4 grands 

coups sur la poitrine. Non, je navigue souplement, je multiplie les 

nuances, les digressions aussi, j’adapte enfin mes discours 4 l’auditeur, 

Jaméne ce dernier 4 renchérir. Je méle ce qui me concerne et ce qui 

regarde les autres. Je prends les traits communs, les expériences que 

nous avons ensemble souffertes, les faiblesses que nous partageons, le 
bon ton, Phomme du jour enfin, tel qu’il sévit en moi et chez les autres. 

Avec cela, je fabrique un portrait qui est celui de tous et de personne. 

Un masque, en somme, assez semblables 4 ceux du carnaval, a la fois 

fidéles et simplifiés, et devant lesquels on se dit: ‘Tiens, je V'ai rencontré, 

celui-la!’ Quand le portrait est terminé, comme ce soir, je le montre, 
plein de désolation: ‘Voila, hélas, ce que je suis’. Le réquisitoire est 
achevé. Mais, duméme coup, le portrait que je tends 4 mes contemporains 

devient un miroir (161-2). 

The right to judge others comes also from Clamence’s position, a 
position which is also that of the novelist, who is not only ‘dans le 
méme bouillon’ but aware of his situation. His knowledge gives him 
a superiority: 

Plus je m’accuse et plus j’ai le droit de vous juger... Avouez... que 

vous vous sentez, aujourd’hui, moins content de vous-méme qu’il y 

a cing jours? J’attendrai maintenant que vous m’écriviez ou que vous 

reveniez. Car vous reviendrez, j’en suis sir! (163) 

Repent, and believe the good tidings... 

The novel does not end as simply as this. There is a final 
paradoxical twist to Clamence’s confession. He says he abandons 
himself to any temptation, to any evil, now. He can permit himself 
anything, so long as he admits his duplicity and finishes up with a 
fresh repentance —a plunge which brings him, in fact, closer to 
his fellow penitents, who sordidly begin again and again the actions 
of which they have just repented. So when, at the end, he discovers 
his acquaintance to be a Parisian barrister, as he himself once was — 
(or are we to assume there has really been no interlocutor throughout 
the novel?) — he says to him: 

Alors, racontez-moi, je vous en prie, ce qui vous est arrive un soir sur 

les quais de la Seine et comment vous avez reussi a ne jamais risquer 

votre vie. Prononcez vous-méme les mots qui, depuis des années, 
n’ont cessé de retentir dans mes nuits, et que je dirai enfin par votre 


bouche: ‘O jeune fille, jette-toi encore dans l’eau pour que j’aie une 
seconde fois la chance de nous sauver tous les deux’ (169-70). 


A chance he does not want, because he knows he would fail again. 
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So ends this ironical, allusive, epigrammatic and highly 
unsatisfactory novel. Its background is almost carelessly summoned 
up, the mists and seagulls, the dim light and doves of nightfall on 
the Amsterdam waterfront, evoked very rapidly at the beginning 
or end of each section of monologue. The allusiveness is everywhere, 
particularly in the half-quotations from the Bible, from Malraux, 
and from Camus himself (the contemptuous treatment of the suicide 
theme, p. 89), and the reminiscences of religious beliefs. But in spite 
of the richness of the weave and the intellectual stimulus of the 
prickly forest of epigrams, the book is unsatisfactory because its 
central idea does not, in the form it takes, compel our assent. Camus 
is asking us to believe in universal guilt, not in the Christian sense, 
a guilt with a root in the past of the human race, but a guilt based 
ultimately on observation of oneself. Yet he is completely incon- 
sistent in just this point because he does give us, here and throughout 
his work, an image of innocence, against which those crimes are 
committed which result in the guilt of the guilty. The assumption, 
on the part of the childless Camus, seems to be that children because 
they are children cannot be responsible for evil. But does this not 
invalidate his universal extension of guilt, the idea of total 
responsibility based on a refusal to accept extenuating circumstances 
or ignorance? 

The defenceless innocence of children recurs throughout the whole 
of Camus’ work: for example, the child who suffers terribly before 
dying of the plague and so upsets if not the faith at least the balance 
of the priest Paneloux in La Peste, or the Holy Innocents massacred 
by Herod in La Chute. The despair of Camus arises from con- 
templating a world in which children suffer: ‘je continue a lutter 
contre cet univers ot des enfants souffrent et meurent’, he writes in 
Actuelles: ‘. . . Nous ne pouvons pas empécher peut-étre que cette 
création soit celle ou des enfants sont torturés. Mais nous pouvons 
diminuer le nombre des enfants torturés’.* The refusal of Kaliayev 
in Les Justes to carry out his first attempt at assassination occurs 
because the Grand Duke is riding with his children — ‘comprends’, 
exclaims Dora to Stepan in Act II, ‘que l’Organisation perdrait ses 
pouvoirs et son influence si elle tolérait, un seul moment, que des 


§ 14e éd., Paris, 1950, pp. 213-7. 
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enfants fussent broyés par nos bombes ... Méme dans la destruction, 
il y a un ordre, des limites’. A symbol of German violence and 
disregard for humanity is the German chaplain who warns the 
soldiers of the escape of a boy of sixteen (‘l’enfant’ Camus calls him) 
from the van which is taking him to be executed as a hostage. 

Now Camus’ early mentor, that other North African, St Augustine, 
might well have given him pause to reflect on this: ‘in the weakness 
of the infant’s limbs, and not in its will, lies its innocency. I myself 
have seen and known an infant to be jealous though it could not 
speak . . .” we read in the first book of the Confessions, and later 
‘where, I pray thee, O my God, where, Lord, or when was I, Thy 
servant, innocent?’—a thought which has been terrifyingly 
illustrated in a recent book of short stories by A. L. Barker with 
the — wholly ironical — title of Innocents, and in an even more 
gruesome form by William Golding’s novel Lord of the Flies. But 
even if we do not take St Augustine or his latter day disciples too 
seriously, we are still faced with the fact that the Christian 
explanation of the human condition is at least consistent, and that 
of Camus is neither consistent nor caused. If we are all guilty, 
then children, the ‘innocent’, are guilty too. If they are to be 
exempt from our judgement, then the notion of universal guilt as 
something arising from contemplation of ourselves, and the extension 
of knowledge of our own nature to statements about that of others 
simply falls down. 

Camus is thus in the position of wishing to accept the notion of a 
universal wrong, a universal fault in which all share — as a matter 
of pure observation — while at the same time pouring bitter scorn 
on the religion which has given both an explanation and a solution 
to this fact. Let us be quite clear on this point. Almost from the 
beginning of his career as a writer, Camus has been wrestling with 
the angel. He has given us his own distortion of God (the old man in 
Le Malentendu), of Catholicism (Paneloux in La Peste), and of 
Christ (the excursus in La Chute, on the massacre of the innocents). 
It is I think significant that he likes his Christianity cut and dried — 
when he considers a priest it is someone like Paneloux who goes to 
extremes. Paneloux preaches submission and repentance in face of 


® Lettres 4 un ami allemand, pp. 44-50. 
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the plague, then, after seeing the hideous death of a child, harrow- 
ingly described over several pages, he catches the plague himself 
and refuses treatment: he imsists on suffering. One senses how 
repugnant to Camus is the Christian virtue of prudence — rather 
strangely, too, for one who has put forward the ideal of mesure. 

I do not think St Augustin et Plotin, Camus’ dissertation for the 
dipléme d’études supérieures, has ever been published. For someone 
who is as wrongheaded and misinformed as he is about Christianity, 
so attracted and at the same time so bedevilled by its history and its 
symbols, it would be interesting to know what precisely the extent 
of his knowledge was. One thing he shares with Christianity, as he 
told the Dominicans of the Latour-Maubourg priory in Paris in 
1948, is its confrontation with evil, an evil in the face of which he 
can entertain no hope but simply a limited knowledge of how to 
diminish suffering: 

‘Nous sommes devant le mal. Et pour moi il est vrai que je me sens 

un peu comme cet Augustin d’avant le christianisme qui disait: “Je 

cherchais d’ow vient le mal et je n’en sortais pas” ’.1° 

To finish where we began, this latest novel reveals even more 
closely the preoccupation with Christianity. He says in it himself: 

. mes histoires, vraies ou fausses, ne tendent-elles pas toutes a la 
méme fin, n’ont-elles pas le méme sens? Alors, qu’importe qu’elles soient 
vraies ou fausses si, dans les deux cas, elles sont significatives de ce que 
jai été et de ce que je suis? On voit parfois plus clair dans celui qui 
ment que dans celui qui dit vrai (140). 

The novelist, ‘celui qui ment’ by vocation, has given us his version 
of the Fall, his Old Testament. We can await, with fascination and 
expectancy, his version of the New. 


10 Actuelles, p. 217. 
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God the Unknown by Victor White, o.P. Pp. viii + 205 (Harvill Press) 18s. 


This excellent collection of theological essays not only marks Fr White 
as a reliable preceptor of the doctrine of St Thomas, but also as one of the 
foremost Catholic theologians writing in English to-day. Because it would 
be difficult to disagree with him without disagreeing with St Thomas, this 
book is especially to be recommended to all who are pursuing a course of 
studies in scholastic theology. It is also to be recommended to those 
whose theological outlook is directly or indirectly limited by the standard 
manuals. While those who have definitely affiliated themselves with a 
system which is not thomistic will derive little stimulus from Fr White’s 
exposition, those of us who think that St Thomas may still be our best 
guide in matters of formal theology will do well to consider this book as a 
prologomenon to the Summa Theologica. It also serves at once as a sound 
critique of Barth’s neo-Calvinism and as a warning against the ever 
persistent intellectualistic ‘Cogito’ of Cartesianism. 

Because formal theology is established on the premise of crede ut 
intelligas, even now, so far as we are in via, ‘we may aspire to some under- 
standing of God, not merely to some purely human understanding of 
which faith may or may not be the term, but to an understanding of 
which faith is the beginning and the source; a sharing, therefore, however 
dim and imperfect, of God’s own knowledge of himself and of the world 
and of man as he sees them. In a most strict sense is theology the Theou 
Logos, not merely as knowledge about God, but quite precisely a humble 
participation in God’s own knowledge of himself as revealed to us by his 
grace.’ Indeed, the seeking on the part of every Christian to understand 
the truth of God accepted by faith is in some sense theological. But the 
task of the theologian is, in particular, a seeking to understand what is 
accepted by faith ‘precisely by means of the use of human reason and 
investigation’. God, however, always remains the Unknown. So long as 
in via is the term of knowledge (and formal theology is always in via), we 
do not and cannot know the whatness of God: there is no tertium quid 
which is in any way common between us and God. But if we only know 
that he is, never what he is, why bother about theology? How can we 
possibly think or say anything about God? St Thomas’s answer is that 
we can only know and say what he is not —and this makes theology 
something very much worth bothering about. If the datum tells us any- 
thing, it tells us that there is the Unknown on which all else depends. 
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That Unknown we call God, and the job of the theologian is to show how 
and what God is not by denying of him what does not belong to him, by 
denying of him what belongs to all that God is not. This, of course, is the 
apophatic mode of intellection and according to Fr White it is the key 
to St Thomas’s thought. In a sense this is merely a rehash of an old 
truth, but if it is always worth repeating it is because most of us, when 
reading St Thomas, forget to make use of this key. Professor Pieper 
(v. his The Negative Theology of St Thomas) has also thought it necessary 
to bring this point home to our contemporary theologians, for St Thomas 
himself tells us that it is only in the light of apophatic theology that 
affirmative theology, analogy, the via causalitatis, etc. have meaning for us. 

Now to suggest that perhaps Fr White could have said more is not to 
criticize what he has said, and what he has said is stated very well. It 
seems necessary to ask, however, whether it is not also the task of the 
theologian to point out the fact that theology in via reflects theology in 
patria? Does theology in via signify anything other than an inverse 
principle by comparison with divine Knowledge? All formal doctrines of 
grace, of the Trinity, of the Incarnation stop at this aspect of inversion 
and, by their very nature, do not consider the instasis point of view of 
divine Subjectivity — indeed, it is not within their province to combine 
opposing aspects of divine Reality in an immediate and formless vision. 
Nevertheless, since apophatic theology is the condition of getting within, 
the theologian may well be neglecting his job if he does not constantly 
remind us that so long as we are engaged in passionate, seeking, 
penetrating thought we are not within, and that to be within is not to rest 
in the substantial esse of our soul but to be in Christ in whom we have, 
in truth, never not been. Scholastic theology gives us the principle of this 
inversion by stating that what the creature is secundum quid, God is 
per se. May not this principle direct the interest of theologians to a view 
of truth to which they have perhaps neglected to give primary importance? 
In regarding that point of view which is situated as it were in patria as one 
which at best pertains only to a branch of theology, Catholic theologians 
may discover their tree cut off from its roots. 

DOM PLACID KELLEY 


La Théologie des Mystéres. Exposé de la Controverse par Théodore 
Filthaut. Traduction Frangaise par J.-C. Didier et A. Liefooghe. Pp. 
xix + 105 (Desclée, 1954) 10s. 6d. 


THIS mise-au-point of the controversies on the ‘Mystery Presence’ teaching 
of Dom Odo Casel and his school is an achievement. Profound and 
difficult thinking is brought under a clear light. The German has now 
been translated into more accessible French. 

It was in his work Das christliche Kultmysterium that Dom Casel 
produced the best synthesis of the Mystery Theology. Christ is the Personal 
Mystery, because he reveals the Invisible Divinity in the flesh. But all his 
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actions are Mysteries, for they realize the revealing condescension of 
God and proceed from Jesus in whom the Divine Glory is manifested. 
It is through the Church with her sacraments that they reach us. Christ’s 
saving actions, which are thus re-presented, are not past, as human 
actions would be; only the exterior, historic fact is past; the interior 
element, the saving act as such remains and by each sacrament enters 
into the present. The sacraments, therefore, may also be called Mysteries, 
as being the presence of the saving act under the veil of symbols. Christ 
is not only their author, but their interior reality as High Priest acting 
on earth. Further, Christ and his Church together constitute the unique 
Mystery; for in the Church God re-presents his action in Christ for the 
salvation of men. 

Now this Mystery is not a mysterious teaching; it is God’s concrete 
action, impenetrable to human reason, a process not of abstract thought, 
but of life. It was Dom Casel’s claim that this is the view of the Fathers 
which held sway until after St Thomas, and he cited a great number of 
texts to prove it, though unfortunately without undertaking systematic 
research upon them. The most profound point in this theology is, in his 
eyes, the teaching of the presence of the Kyrios (Christ the Lord, who has 
passed through his Passion and been exalted by his Resurrection) in the 
cult of the Church. 

But nowadays ‘Mystery’ has become a technical word for ‘a hidden 
truth’ and so for modern theologians the idea of a Mystery as a saving, 
divine act was a strange one. Hence Dom Casel, enthusiastic, expansive, 
ready to see his view of Mystery everywhere, provoked strong opposition. 
Dom Casel found able disciples such as Dom Victor Warnach, and 
defenders who go part of the way with him, such as the interesting Fr 
M. ScGhngen. In his turn, he retorted that his opponents transported a 
‘rational abstraction and apologetic tendency into the very different 
world of Christian antiquity’ (p. 11). And so battle was joined —a 
battle in which both sides not only explained the sources differently, but 
used in opposing ways the scientific works to which they referred. Dom 
Casel’s doctrine of the objective transmission of the saving act of Christ 
is in the line of the theologians who profess the ‘physical efficacy’ of the 
sacraments; those who withstand him include especially theologians who 
uphold a moral or intentional causality. They assert that what comes into 
operation in the present is the grace of the saving act; Dom Casel says 
that it is the saving act itself. 

The studiousiy objective exposition of the course of the controversy 
given in these pages proves a useful way of clarifying the theology of the 
Mystery-presence theologians. In the course of their reactions to criticism, 
they have had to bring out their real meaning more fully. For example, 
Dom Casel has explained that the enthusiasm with which he speaks of 
the pagan ‘mystery-religions’ does not inpugn the unique and trans- 
cendent character and the authenticity of the Christian Mysteries. In 
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this matter Dom Casel and his critics represent two traditions which go 
back to antiquity. The one, which passes through the Apologists and the 
Alexandrians to St Augustine, appreciates pagan antiquity as a prepara- 
tion for the Gospel; the other, led by Tertullian, stresses its failure. Both 
approaches have their perils, but one may prefer the open-hearted welcome 
given by Dom Casel to all that is natural in the worship of man. 

As the author of this work claims in his conclusion, the doctrine of 
the Mysteries has given an important stimulus to modern theology. It 
has questioned a number of ideas which seemed current coin. It has shown 
the whole reality of Christ in an all-embracing synthesis. It has offered a 
profound, substantial conception of the saving act of God. It is presented 
as a return to Scripture and Tradition. Its effects upon pastoral theology 
and the establishment of a basic connexion of thought with our separated 
brethren may well prove of capital importance. | DOM RALPH RUSSELL 


Principles of Sacramental Theology by Bernard Leeming, s.J., Pp. Iviii -- 
690 (Longmans) 30s. 


READING Father Leeming’s Principles of Sacramental Theology is a real 
experience: it is a source of both intellectual and spiritual joy — while 
the heart gets its share of happiness, because this book is not only a 
work of fine scholarship and sound theology, but is also deeply human. 
In fact, this treatise on Sacraments shows clearly how the Word Incarnate, 
having once united mankind to Himself visibly, prolonged the effects of 
his Incarnation by other human effective signs, which would be the means 
of uniting all men to Him, by incorporating them into his Mystical Body. 
And as the Incarnation is a permanent mystery, so the sacraments of the 
New Law are ‘permanent signs, speaking in an enduring way of Christ’s 
work for us’ (preface) —‘Christ is the Word made flesh; he is the meaning 
of God for men, incorporated into human nature; he is the image of 
God and likewise the image of man, the second Adam, the type of the 
man whom God wills all men to be, a figure of redeemed humanity, and 
above all a cause of redeemed humanity. In his incarnate life, he is God’s 
Word made flesh, expressing what he causes and causing what he expresses, 
that is, the new birth and life of man-kind in a supernatural union with 
God’ (p. 350). Then, Father Leeming’s definition of a sacrament 
becomes quite clear; it is ‘a permanent and effective sign of Christ uniting 
the recipient in a special way to his Mystical Body and thereby expressing 
his will to give the union of grace to those who place no obstacle’ (p. 349). 

Some theologians, I know, do not agree with this definition and prefer 
the classical formula given by St Thomas. But Father Leeming’s concept 
of a sacrament involves at once all the effects of the sacraments — social 
and contractual ones included — why a sacrament is valid, and why it 


causes permanent grace, a result not obtained by any other definition 
up to now. 
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_ ‘Sacraments’, says Father Leeming, ‘are an extension of the Incarnation 
since they share in the visibility, the symbolism and the effectiveness of 
Christ and of his Body, the Church. Each sacrament applied to, or, 
rather, made inherent in, the recipient is one assumption into the organism 
of the living Body of the Church, which makes the recipient a special 
part of the supernatural organism and, unless he himself places obstacles, 
gives him grace to fulfil that function with holiness’ (p. 350). And, con- 
sequent upon this, is the personal view expressed by the author that the 
symbolic reality of a sacrament is the formal cause of the union of the 
members with the Church, and is both real and sacramental. How should 
this symbolic reality be defined? Father Leeming considers it as “mystical” 
and he explains that it is spiritual and supernatural and partakes of the 
supernatural and mysterious nature of the union between Christ and the 
visible Church’ (p. 352). The whole of chapter xi which develops this 
argument is most illuminating. 

The permanent sacramental efficacy through the Mystical Body is 
therefore leading mankind towards the vision of God. It affects man, 
body and soul together, and does not only do so, but glorifies the whole 
of human nature. For sacraments are not merely psychological but 
ontological, and this is where Catholics and Protestants hold different 
views. How sacraments are connected with human nature is the main 
argument of chapter xviii and, here again, the reader will find great 
satisfaction. 

Besides the theological principles so clearly and forcibly argued, 
besides the original and constructive views of this eminent theologian, 
besides the vast erudition displayed throughout the book, there is in 
Principles of Sacramental Theology a sense of unity and of cohesion 
which is all the more striking since the book is divided up into seventeen 
principles and each one of them discussed at length. This analytic method, 
however, does not disperse the attention and is completed by a synthetic 
approach which makes, of this masterpiece, a book easily accessible to 
others than theologians. 

Those who have had the privilege of attending Father Leeming’s 
lectures have certainly been struck by the particular gift he has of making 
a great truth easily accessible to ordinary minds, without ever minimising 
that truth. This gift is also apparent in the book which reflects the delightful 
personality of the author, his simplicity together with his theological 
science, his human understanding as well as his supernatural outlook, 
his kindness and yet his keen argumentation. Familiar words recur here 
and there and give the illusion of hearing the author speak, while his 
smile and his sense of humour, never absent, do not allow the book to 
become heavy. 

As Mgr H. Davis said in his excellent review of the book in the last 
July issue of The Month, ‘no one can argue a strong case more con- 
vincingly than Father Leeming.’ I thoroughly agree with this and I may 
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add that no one can pull a theory to pieces more irrefutably than Father 
Leeming! Indeed he does full justice to the theory with which he disagrees, 
he expounds it most clearly and fairly and it seems that, after all, it is a 
rather defensible one —for instance, Billot’s ‘intentional causality’— 
then, with the most consummate skill, he shows all the flaws which had 
not been apparent till then and which, now, cannot be overlooked, and 
in no time the theory falls to pieces. Then it is impossible to build it up 
again. Yet, in the process, there is never any sarcasm, but, on the contrary, 
great respect for other people’s opinions, which is, however, superseded 
by greater respect towards the truth. 

Indeed, this is a great book. For it leads to contemplation passing into 
action, or rather united with it: the contemplation of God’s great gift to 
men in the Incarnation and the sacraments, and the active desire of 
becoming a less unworthy member of the Mystical Body of Christ through 
a better understanding and use of the sacraments. M.M.I. 


Via Media, an Essay in Theological Synthesis by E. L. Mascall. Pp. xvi 
+ 176 (Longmans) I2s. 6d. 


In fact Dr Mascall presents us with four theological essays which are 
bound together both by their respective subject matter, and by the overall 
intention of their author to illustrate how ‘orthodoxy consists in holding 
together two notions which, though not in fact incompatible, at first 
sight appear to be so’. The fundamental Christian truths of dependent 
reality: the creation, derived equality: the doctrine of the Trinity, uncon- 
fused union: the doctrine of the Incarnation, deified creaturehood: the 
doctrine of Grace, are discussed more clearly and thoroughly than one 
would have thought possible in a book of such modest proportions. And, 
of course, Dr Mascall gives first-rate theological instruction, entirely 
helpful even for those in whose minds the notions of Christian orthodoxy, 
theological Via Media, and Anglicanism are not so indissolubly associated 
as Dr Mascall claims they should be. 

The procedure is the same in each section of the book. The traditional 
dogmatic statement is followed by a brief analysis and a general con- 
sideration of the aberrations likely to follow upon overemphasis, ot 
total rejection, of one or other of the seemingly incompatible notions 
The abstract difficulties are next exposed, and various solutions, both 
ancient and modern, are discussed until, almost insensibly, we are led tc 
see that our concepts, e.g. of the two natures in Christ, can only give us. 
at best, an introduction to the concrete, inexplicable Mystery. : 

Throughout the book discussions and debates remain at the service 
of the central theme, and help us to face difficulties for thought whict 
lazy minds are only too apt either to oversimplify or to ignore. Dr Mascall’ 
method of contrasting notions is entirely successful where the error it 
question, or the tendency of thought, stems directly from the centra 
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line of Christian tradition. His treatment of the Protestant neo-orthodox 
‘protest’ is very much to the point. Their usual view that God’s saving 
action is wholly extrinsic to man is clearly connected with their reluctance 
to allow him knowledge of God through creation. For, if the very existence 
of natural theology is ‘the perfect expression of man’s enmity to Grace’, 
it follows easily that nature and grace are irreconcilable opposites. It 
becomes all but impossible to recognize the true bearing of God’s action 
on us when we cannot understand, as Dr Mascall puts it, that ‘to be 
finite is to be incessantly dependent upon God and receiving existence 
from Him; it is, therefore, to be inherently open to God’. 

Dr Mascall is less successful where he illustrates his points with, or, 
perhaps more truly, at the expense of, non-Christian systems of thought. 
His sections on the Trinity and the Incarnation are, of course, free of 
such instances, but those on the world’s relation to God and man’s union 
with God allow him to throw his net a little wider. The results are dis- 
appointing. The ‘Platonists’ are, apparently, written off, space not 
permitting the qualifications Dr Mascall would obviously like to make. 
In the case of Plotinus, if he is saved from the charge of pantheism, it is 
only to be ranked among Hindus of the popular and, one might have 
thought, out-moded sort. Furthermore, ‘there is no system so radically 
opposed to Christianity as that of Buddhism,’ so that this system which 
has flourished for several millennia can be classed as an instance of ‘the 
essential instability of non-Christian religions’. If Dr Mascall’s analysis 
is correct he must be supported, but is it? He does seem at times to 
approach other traditions as though they were heaven-sent examples of 
the error he has allowed for in theory. Is it just, after such an abstract 
diagnosis, to continue, ‘It would be interesting to see how the foregoing 
considerations work out when we apply them to the great world religions.’ 
All this apart from the fact that Dr Mascall seems to think that Hindu 
thought and Buddhism mean the same thing. The instance of 
‘enantiodromia’ on page 129 (with an acknowledgment to Professor R. C. 
Zaehner) leaves one with the impression that all Hindus are necessarily 
fools, knaves, or madmen. 

But this criticism should not reflect on the richness of the book taken 
as a whole. It arranges and brings into focus a wealth of material from 
other sources. Dr Prestige, Dr Temple, Pere Sertillanges, Pére Bouyer, . 
Dom Illtyd Trethowan are among many other modern authors laid under 
contribution to illustrate teaching which will be of the greatest interest 
for Christians anxious to deepen their understanding of the Faith. 


Justice by Josef Pieper, trans. by Laurence E. Lynch. Pp. 125 (Faber 
and Faber) 12s. 6d. 

We are able to welcome gratefully the newest fruit of Dr Pieper’s 
meditation and understanding. It is a pleasure to find that moral doctrine 
can be set out in so attractive and methodical a form that anyone who is 
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prepared to accept the author’s fundamentally traditional approach cannot 
fail to be interested and instructed. Moreover, at no stage of this book are 
we allowed to feel out of touch with the world of persons and situations 
which are at once the matter and the motive of our theorizing. 

The evils of the modern world present the Christian with a question 
which cannot be evaded. Rather, they unashamedly defy him to explain. 
himself, or, if he finds that impossible, demand that he abandon his 
isolated rock, and float with the tide. Dr Pieper looks for principles which 
will serve both in attack and defence, and finds them in a world created 
and ordered by God. It follows that, if we are to recognize rights, we must 
first acknowledge the nature and value of the individual person. The 
balance just actions seek to maintain is weighted with claims which 
can only be inherent in another ‘I’ who ‘makes’ them. Hence all debtors 
are responsible to another person for the same reason that they are 
responsible in any sense—because of the invaluable ‘T’ of intellectual 
being. Dr Pieper is at pains to point out that this personal responsibility 
holds good whenever we speak of justice in general terms: “To do the 
good, therefore, does not mean that a person obeys some abstract norm, 
an imperative without imperator. On the contrary . . . to do good or evil 
always means to give or withhold from a person I have to deal with, 
what is “‘his”’’. 

After founding the concept of justice, Dr Pieper discusses the 
importance of the virtue as touching man ‘at his spiritual core’, distin- 
guishes the three fundamental structures of the communal life which the 
three basic forms of justice seek to regulate, but which are denied by 
the unjust extremes of collectivism and individualism, and analyses each 
of these structures together with their obligations. The chapter headed 
‘Justice of Government’ is the longest and most closely reasoned in the 
book. It is also, characteristically, the one which is richest in practical 
conclusions, concerning, for example: the weakness of modern democracy, 
the enormous responsibilities of ‘the ruler’, the so-called ‘rights’ of 
citizens, the true nature of the common good. The last chapter emphasizes 
that justice, while it may not be disregarded in community life, guarantees, 
nevertheless, only one of its aspects, and has to be progressively com- 
plemented and fertilized as men draw closer to each other, and to their 
Creator. 

The translation (by Laurence E. Lynch) is literal rather than graceful, 
e.g. “There is no question but that in this instance the inalienability of an 
individual’s rights, which continues to obtain, takes on a very special hue’. 
There is a mistranslation on page 106 (it is surely not implied that ‘religio’, 
‘pietas’, ‘observantia’, are ‘abominations’ for rational thought?) and 
several misprints (pp. 32, 75, 76, 95, ‘illoyal’ on p. 86), but these are small 
matters in a book well worth the price demanded. 


DOM ANTHONY ARMSTRONG 
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St John’s Prologue by M. E. Boismard, o.pP., translated by Carisbrooke 
Dominicans. Pp. viii ++ 142 (Blackfriars Publications, 1957) 12s. 


We are glad that this remarkable study has been quickly translated into 
English. The clear exposition will encourage those who are ready to do 
some serious work, and although the blurb says that ‘it is not primarily 
intended for Scripture specialists’, there are some in this country who 
can learn from it. Perhaps it is time to say that our English Scriptural 
scholarship, for all its distinguished past, can be decidedly provincial. 
One finds, for example, that a commentator on St John of the rank of 
C. K. Barrett does not include the Revue Biblique in the bibliography of 
his magnum opus. Now Pére Boismard is the author of a remarkable 
series of articles which have appeared there on the original text of St 
John. It has long been supposed that the ‘textus receptus’ is to be preferred 
to quotations given by the very early Fathers on the ground that they 
were only quoting freely. Pére Boismard established the contrary: these 
Fathers were quoting from a text without later Alexandrian ‘improve- 
ments’. Some illuminating results are incorporated in this little volume. 

The work is divided into an exegetical and a theological commentary. 
An examination of the structure of the Prologue, prefixed to the latter, 
helps us to grasp its internal movement, which is governed by the Semitic 
process of ‘inclusion’: ‘The thought leaves God, so as to return to God, 
after touching the earth. The Word was in God, with God; then he comes 
towards us men . . . He seems to detach himself from God who sends 
him forth, progressively, as if he intends to accustom men, little by little, 
to his presence. Once he has come upon earth he communicates to us 
that divine life which makes us children of God: that is the centre of the 
Prologue, the bond of the New Alliance that the Word has come to 
tighten (‘renouer’) between God and men. Then the Word, called hence- 
forward the only-begotten Son, reascends to the bosom of the Father, 
drawing us in his wake to lead us to God .. . It is the development of 
what Christ himself said: “I came forth from the Father, and am come 
into the world: again I leave the world, and I go to the Father. . .” 
(John xvi, 28).’ We are helped to see this movement by two textual 
considerations. (1) Verses 12 and 13, the ‘hinge’ of the Prologue, are 
probably a conflation which goes back to a shorter original: “Those 
who received him, he gave them to become children of God, he who 
neither of flesh nor of blood but of God was begotten’— which is at the 
same time John’s testimony to the eternal sonship and the virginal 
conception. (2) Verse 18, which ends the Prologue, may well have run 
originally: “God, no one has ever seen him, except the only Son; into the 
Father’s bosom, it is he who has led’. 

This sense of verse 18 can be supported in another way. It has become 
increasingly clear that the background of the Prologue is not Hellenistic 
thought — though such an important scholar as Professor Dodd still 
maintains it. Dom Jacques Dupont’s Essais sur la Christologie de Saint 
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Jean, which is utilized and praised with some reserves by Pére Boismard, 
is one recent study which shows that the real background is the Old 
Testament and early Christian usage. Pére Boismard has now brought 
out the important fact that while Genesis and the Sapiential literature 
lie behind the first part of the Prologue, behind the second part is Exodus, 
especially chapters xxxiii and xxxiv. Running through is the contrast 
between the Old Covenant, with Moses its Mediator, and the New, with 
its Mediator in Jesus, which becomes explicit in the statement of verse 
17: ‘the Law was given through Moses, merciful love and fidelity (the 
sense of Exodus xxxiv, 6) through Jesus Christ.’ As God dwelt among 
his people in the Tabernacle, so Christ ‘pitched his tent amongst us’, his 
humanity being the Tabernacle of the New Covenant in which God 
dwells perfectly among men. ‘We have seen his glory, a glory as of an 
only Son come forth from the Father, full of merciful love and fidelity’ 
carries us back to the scene in Exodus xxxiv, 6, when God, asked by 
Moses to show him his glory, manifested himself by passing before him 
and proclaiming his name ‘merciful and faithful’; and it carries us on to 
the manifestation of the Son at the Transfiguration, when the Apostles 
‘saw his glory’ and the voice of the Father proclaimed his name. These 
are only some of the indications which show that as God was with his 
people to lead them into the Promised Land, so in the New Covenant 
Christ who is Emmanuel, God-with-us, leads the new Israel to the 
Kingdom of God, to the bosom of the Father. 

Perhaps enough has been said to suggest the force of Pére Boismard’s 
exposition and the light it throws upon the Prologue and thereby upon 
the structure of St John’s Gospel. DOM RALPH RUSSELL 


Hymns of the Roman Liturgy by Joseph Connelly. Pp. xxiv + 264 
(Longmans) 28s. 

Ir was Mabillon who, commenting on St Bernard’s Quod ad cantum 
spectat hymnum composui metri negligens ut sensui non deessem added 
Quod utinam imitarentur qui, ut metri servent, sensus contortos et implexos 
efficiunt, et cantum exasperant cum verba elidunt. One wonders what 
would have been the reaction of either when confronted by En ut superba 
criminum or Jam toto subitus eat polo in the modern Roman breviary. 
The trouble is that many of the hymns of the breviary were composed 
not to be sung but to be said because nowadays the great majority of 
those who use the Roman breviary do not sing the office, nor do they 
recite it in choir so that most of the hymns fall within the Archbishop of 
Birmingham’s quasi-definition in his Foreword: ‘A good hymn is a 
religious poem . . . a good hymn is one which clothes with beautiful 
language our thoughts about the Blessed Trinity and our heavenly 
Father’s love for us . . . They are intended to be recited, not merely read, 
and to be recited with attention.’ Yet it is plain from the rest of the book 
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that the primary purpose of a hymn is that it should be sung and on a 
last analysis it is by words and tune, the marriage of words to music, 
that a hymn is to be judged. 

Fr Connelly has set out the hymns of the Roman liturgy (and some 
others no longer used in it) with their Latin text, and a prose version 
which, if it never rises to great heights, seems usually accurate, adding 
useful notes on authorship, difficult passages, metre and so on. Un- 
fortunately it was necessary to use the text of the hymns as it was ‘revised’ 
by Urban VIII and his four Jesuit collaborators for this is the official 
version in the Roman breviary at the present time. Fr Connelly tells us 
that “952 corrections were made in the 98 hymns then in the breviary, 
and the first lines of more than 30 hymns were altered’. And he adds, 
with truth, ‘though many metrical compositions have been added to the 
breviary since that time, scarcely any hymns, in the true sense of the word, 
have been added. Ambrose and Prudentius took something classical and 
made it Christian; the revisers and their imitators took something Christian 
and tried to make it classical. The result may be pedantry, sometimes 
perhaps poetry, but it is not piety.’ (Some of the most modern hymns — 
the new hymns for the Assumption, for example— produce the impression 
of an undergraduate’s attempt at Latin verses.) 

The contrast between the old and the new is very clear in Vexilla regis 
(Fr Connelly finds himself obliged to print out the old version with the 
variants of the new in the note, a proceeding which demonstrates the 
superiorty of the old) and also in the Dedication hymn at Lauds where 
the lapidary 

Angularis fundamentum, 

Lapis Christus missus est 
gives place to the mincing 

Alto ex Oiympi vertice 

Summi parentis filius. 


The seventeenth century revision of the hymns, like the modern revision 
of the psalter, is one of the signs of a changed conception of the office 
which, beginning in the sixteenth century has gathered momentum ever 
since. Decreasingly choral, to the point that the cathedral church of Rome 
no longer has the daily office, and increasingly recited in private, it has 
become the onus which clergymen are obliged to say as best they may 
within the twenty-four hours of the day. The purpose of the offices, the 
sanctification of certain hours of the day, has in practice disappeared, 
the public nature of the prayer, explained at length in the manuals of 
liturgy, becomes ever harder to discern, and the chant is no longer generally 
in use to such a degree that since the re-distribution of the psalter in the 
Roman breviary (1911) it has not been thought necessary to publish the 
music for Matins. 

Thus the hymns remain in the breviary as something of an 
anachronism. As the Archbishop of Birmingham points out, they ‘occur 
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. . at that place in our daily office where attentive recitation is most 
difficult. We hurry past them, conscious that there are many more pages 
to turn before our duty of prayer is done . . .” Under these circumstances 
Fr Connelly’s book should help those, obliged to recite hymns in such 
conditions, to pause and consider what they are saying and possibly to 
study the hymns at other times. Here they will find all the materials that 
they require together with a useful ‘crib’ if they cannot translate the 
Latin and notes always to the point and sometimes entertaining in which 
Fr Connelly’s scholarship, though lightly worn, is manifestly sound. In 
spite of one or two annoying misprints (the worst being ‘elegaic’ con- 
sistently throughout) the publishers deserve congratulations for an 
admirably produced book at a reasonable price. | LANCELOT SHEPPARD 


Denzinger: the Sources of Catholic Dogma, translated by R. J. Deferrari. 
Pp. 720 + xxix (Herder) 63s. 


Tuis translation of Denzinger’s Enchiridion Symbolorum comes from 
America and is the work of the secretary of the Catholic University of 
Washington under the objectionable title of the Sources of Catholic 
Dogma. The dust jacket tells us that the book is intended as an antidote 
for what is: ‘especially harmful to the study of sacred theology: that the 
positive documents of belief and action are ignored by students who 
concede too much freedom to their own speculative talents’. This is, of 
course, a mistranslation of the opening sentence of Denzinger’s own preface 
to the first edition, lifted out of context and given a rather different tone. 
It is followed by a quotation from the present Pope about the need for 
conformity ‘with the living magisterium of the Church’, and criticism of 
those who ‘pay small heed to her commonly received doctrine, clearly 
proposed in various documents’. The blurb concludes with a triumphant 
fanfare: ‘The Sources of Catholic Dogma sets forth that living magisterium, 
including the encyclicals and other pronouncements of the present reigning 
Pontiff’. The effect of all this seems to be scandalous and objectionable, and 
since this view of the nature of Denzinger and the use it ought to be put 
to, is not confined to the author of this dust jacket, it is worth while 
commenting on it in some detail. 

Firstly the title is impossible. The sources of catholic dogma are just 
what Denzinger does not contain, except at second hand. Under the 
systematic index to Denzinger itself we are told that the written source 
of revelation is the Bible, and the council of Trent plainly limited the 
public sources of doctrine to apostolic traditions written and unwritten. 
Every apostolic tradition is excluded from the Enchiridion. It is true that 
under Peter we are told that two canonical epistles stand in his name; 
nothing is quoted from either however. Yet at the end of the collection, 
in the first index, we are given six pages of four columns each of quotations 
from Scripture — nearly all of them by way of proof texts for the relevant 
decision of council or pope. Not even Denzinger can obscure the true 
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sources of catholic doctrine or disguise the fact that the infallible 
magisterium of the Church does not lie in the unconfined will of the 
reigning pope. 

This error over sources easily leads to the unpleasing and pervasive 
opinion that catholic authority mainly expresses itself in refuting 
speculators and that the doctrinal riches of the Church, the infallible 
magisterium, are adequately contained in a catena of anathemas diversified 
by some more positive pronouncements, such as the Enchiridion. This, 
in turn, is taken as primarily a convenient means by which deviations 
can be detected and error trounced. But catholic faith is much more 
properly studied in what it affirms, not what it denies and it is much 
more properly promoted when there is more interest in affirming than 
in heresy-hunting. In my opinion a work such as Denzinger is almost 
useless in seeking the canon of faith; even when opinions must be con- 
demned it is rarely that this can be done by simply quoting one of the 
numbered propositions from Denzinger. Heresies need to be refuted and 
refutation means the answering of false arguments by good arguments 
in which a concern for what is true is at least as important as a concern 
to reject what is false. But faith is a much bigger business than the 
adumbration of propositions. In Denzinger we have only the dry bones 
of faith and not all of those either. There is no attempt made to indicate 
importance, to establish a sense of proportion, to distinguish the transient 
from the permanent elements in doctrinal disputes. It adds, perhaps, to 
the gaiety of nations to discover that the following opinion was once 
thought worth condemning: 

“One living in concubinage is not bound to dismiss the concubine if 

she is very useful for the pleasure of him so living . . . provided that if 
she were missing, he would carry on life with very great difficulty, and 
other food would affect him living in concubinage with great loathing, 
and another maid servant would be found with very great difficulty.’ 
But what has this got to do with faith? It is odd to know that Alexander 
VII thought it scandalous to maintain that kissing was only a venial sin, 
odd and even instructive, but so what? To make these dry bones live we 
must clothe them in the flesh and blood of context and it is in the 
scriptures, the fathers and the work of the most serious theologians that 
the true riches of catholic dogma will be found. 

Still Denzinger has his uses, and a translation was well worth making. 
Dr Defferari, the translator, makes more modest claims for the book 
in his introduction, than its title implies. He calls it very properly simply 
‘a handbook of articles of faith and morals’ and he hopes that it will 
help to meet that ‘intense desire for a knowledge of theology’ which is 
‘characteristic not only of the students of our institutions of higher 
education but in general of persons of cultivated taste in our age’. I hope 
it will. So far as I have tested it, the translation seems accurate and clear 
and Dr Defferari is to be congratulated on the meticulous performa ce 
of such a monumental labour. 
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Bradwardine Gnd the Pelagians by G. Leff. Pp. 282 (C.U.P., 1957) 328. 6d. 


Dr Lerr’s study is mainly devoted to an assessment of Thomas 
Bradwardine’s De Causa Dei and the anonymous ‘pelagians’ against 
whom it was aimed. But our deep ignorance of philosophical theology 
in the fourteenth century in general and Oxford theology in particular 
gives his work much more than local importance. Dr Leff has established 
that although Bradwardine ended his life as archbishop of Canterbury 
and was a pillar of orthodoxy all his life, nevertheless his views on grace 
and predestination were so extreme that little if any place was left logically 
for prayer, merit or the sacraments. Of course, Bradwardine never drew 
the logical consequences of his position, that was left to Wyclif and the 
sixteenth century reformers, but even they never drew all the consequences 
and rejected prayer along with merit or sacramental practices in toto. 
There can be no doubt that the fundamental theological positions usually 
associated with Luther and Calvin were held as perfectly orthodox two 
centuries before their day. It is the great merit of Dr Leff’s book to have 
shown that one root of the reformation lay in the late scholastic theology 
which ruled supreme in the great schools of the time. 

Dr Leff has also identified with great plausibility Bradwardine’s 
pelagian opponents as principally Ockham and his circle. Since 
Bradwardine and Ockham were the great Oxford thinkers of the early 
fourteenth century and Oxford was the recognized centre of philosophical 
theology, this means that we are dealing with more than tension between 
gifted individuals, we are examining a whole climate of opinion. There 
can be no doubt, as Dr Leff shows, that it was no longer easy to reconcile 
faith and reason, more and more they were felt as necessarily antagonistic. 

Curiously enough Dr Leff is much readier to label Ockham and his 
followers as heretical than Bradwardine. I suspect this is because Ockham’s 
was the party of reason and it is always tempting to think of men con- 
cerned with reasonableness as more liable to heresy than those who like 
to talk about faith. No one could of course claim that Ockham stood in 
the very centre of the Catholic tradition, but Dr Leff has shown that 
there was something very queer about what passed for orthodoxy in the 
university of Oxford in the fourteenth century and we must, I feel, judge 
Ockham against the standards of his own time. In order to help us decide 
what is orthodox and what is not, Dr Leff provides an appendix with the 
main sorts of grace defined after Tanquerey’s Synopsis. Dr Leff is not a 
catholic, which perhaps explains his touching faith in seminary manuals 
as repositories of right belief, but devout theologians of impeccable 
orthodoxy contest the desirability or even the validity of some of these 
distinctions, which must reduce their value as guides to later medieval 
thought. 

In general Dr Leff never pushes his conclusions too far. He obviously 
feels a good deal in the dark still about the intellectual landscape of his 
chosen period. He has however opened up its study in a most promising 
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way and he has made an important and distinguished contribution to 
intellectual history in general and that of philosophical theology in 
particular. ERIC JOHN 


The Choice of God by Dom Hubert van Zeller. Pp. viii + 210 (Burns 
Dates) 125. 6d. 


A REVIEWER of books, a critic, has the unpleasant duty of putting aside 
all personal considerations such as his admiration for the author, and 
saying plainly and bluntly what he thinks, knowing full well that his 
opinion may be worthless and will certainly be thankless. He must even 
be prepared to stir up a hornets’ nest, especially if the book he is reviewing 
is by a man of God on a spiritual subject, for men of God are touchy on 
these matters. The present reviewer is under the additional disadvantage 
of being by the standards of this book a man of the world with an axe 
to grind on behalf of his fellow men of the world. 

The author of this book is held in high esteem as one of our soundest 
and most prolific modern spiritual writers, and the esteem is well deserved; 
but in the opinion of the reviewer, on this occasion, he has not done 
himself justice. Of course he has many good things to say and he says 
them very well. He emphasizes the all importance of the life of prayer 
and he rightly insists that Christian renunciation is a positive and not a 
negative thing. And he has much to say that is to the point on the 
theological virtues. All this is excellent, but the author has taught us to 
expect this sort of excellence in what he writes and we have come to take 
it for granted. What we do not expect is the spirit of irritation (although 
a very understandable irritation with sloppy spiritual direction) and 
narrowness that spoils this otherwise excellent book by leading the 
author into statements that are simply not true. We take as typical of 
the spirit of the book what he has to say about the renunciation of all 
worldly’ amusements. It is all very well to renounce for the sake of 
God all novel reading, wine-drinking, all listening to music, the wireless 
and television, and to seek recreation soiely in work, which is what the 
author says we must do. This is a fine ideal, sanctioned by the Church 
und taught by many saints. But to say that such amusements are quite 
ncompatible with the life of prayer seems to us to be false and dangerously 
‘alse. It all depends on how and why we use these amusements. They 
nust be used in moderation and with the right intention and we must 
10t be dependent on them, we must in other words be detached from them, 
his is quite true; and furthermore if a man cannot use them moderately 
9x without becoming dependent on them he had much better give them 
ip altogether, but this is quite different from saying that they are incom- 
yatible with the life of prayer. Then to go on to say that there would be 
10 difference between men of the world and men of God if they both 
ised the same amusements, could hardly be more completely and 
langerously mistaken. Of course there is all the world of difference and 
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it lies in the intention. And we must confess we do not like this rigid 
distinction between men of the world and men of God; there is a dis- 
tinction but is it for us to draw it? God alone can see it and for heaven’s 
sake let us bring ourselves into order and leave him to make such 
distinctions. The reviewer has met many so-called men of the world 
who have been kind and generous and many so-called men of God who 
have been mean and narrow. As he knows full well from ample and 
painful personal experience, men of God are often too intent on their 
recollection, contemplative prayer, and even their enclosure to cross the 
road in order to pull a wounded man from the gutter, they leave it to the 
men of the world. 

There seem to be two ideals in the Church roughly corresponding to 
the ideals of Cluny and the ideals of Clairvaux; the ideal of complete 
renunciation for God and the ideal of acceptance for God or, in other 
words, of poverty for God and riches for God. The distinction is not 
hard and fast because both ideals imply detachment and both involve 
acceptance, and the end of both is the same, the greater glory of God. 
The danger inherent in the ideal of acceptance or riches for the love of 
God is obvious, it can easily lead to self-delusion and sensuality and it 
can only be saved from this by a vigorous life of prayer. But the danger 
inherent in complete renunciation is no less real although it is less obvious, 
it is the danger of complacency, narrowness, and inhumanity. The man 
of God is apt to despise such human virtues as kindness because they are 
not enough; admittedly they are not enough, but they are necessary 
none the less, BRUNO S. JAMES 


The Life of Man with God by Thomas Verner Moore. Pp. xiv + 402 
(Harcourt, Brace). 


Onr’s first reaction to this book is the thought that it could only have 
originated in America where the habit of measuring one’s own pulse 
has almost become a national characteristic. Of course we never hear of 
the people who refuse to adopt this habit. But after wave upon wave of 
Gallup, Roper and Kinsey polls delving into the political, sociological, 
sexual and psychological behaviour of the American man in the street, it 
was inevitable that someone should sooner or later send out a question- 
naire hoping thereby to determine ‘the usual devout life in the Catholic 
Church in the United States’. If it had to be done it was well that a man like 
Fr Moore (Dom Pablo Maria, O.Cart.) should do it rather than someone 
less prudent. He is by no means blind to the limitations of such an 
endeavour and his lifelong training as a psychologist, dogmatic and 
mystical theologian prevents him from undertaking any work which is 
not at once serious and constructive. 

The many men and women who received this questionnaire were 
asked ‘to study the following seven degrees of the spiritual life [as 
standardized by St Teresa and Dom Chautard] and try to estimate honestly, 
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without self-deprecation or exaltation, just where you now are and, if 
you will, state the lowest degree you were in and also the highest’. Then 
follows a list of some thirty questions from ‘Do you believe in your inmost 
heart that you are lower and viler than all?’ to ‘Have you experienced any 
imaginal or other consciousness of the presence of Christ or our Lady or the 
Saints, or have you seen them as it were right before you as sensory 
objects?’ and “Did there come another such scene of a special character, 
after which you lived habitually with Christ and never afterwards suffered 
from long painful periods in which He seemed absent? Describe this 
experience if it was ever yours.’ The respondents were also asked to 
supplement their answers with ‘a brief account of how you first commenced 
to lead a spiritual life and of the influences that made your spiritual life, 
perhaps, definitely an interior one’. 

Though one is immediately put on one’s guard by the discovery that 
the device of the experimental psychologist is here used to probe the 
inner and secret recesses of the human soul, the disarming simplicity of 
Fr Moore’s presentation obliges one to reserve judgement until one has 
read all that he has to say. The book itself is an informal treatise on 
ascetical theology. What makes it different from so many others which 
deal with the stages of prayer and mystical experiences is that the whole 
range of ascetical-mystical theology is at each step illustrated by quotations 
from the replies to Fr Moore’s questionnaire. Though the quotations 
are rarely moving and, for the most part, show a want of humour, they 
do, nevertheless, reveal the spiritual endeavours, delusions and achieve- 
ments of people in various religious and lay walks of life. The only formal 
aspect of the book is a short section on the theology of mystical 
experience and in these few pages the reader will find an excellent 
exposition of St Thomas’s teaching on the economy of grace. But it is 
interesting to note that St Teresa and St John of the Cross are each 
referred to about thirty times in this book, whereas St Francis of Sales is 
mentioned only once and de Caussade, Baker, Lallement, the author of 
the Cloud of Unknowing, Blosius, Tauler, Eckhart, William of Saint- 
Thierry, etc. not at all. 

If, after reading the book, one is left feeling a little sceptical of Fr 
Moore’s questionnaire method of procedure, it is not because one 
thinks the respondents may not be honest or that they may be practical 
jokers who have succumbed to an irresistible temptation. He has armed 
himself against that by so arranging his questions that ‘such an attempt to 
be of any importance would make itself statistically apparent in what 
is known as our curve of distribution’. Nor is it that one wholly doubts 
the validity of such a use of the methods of the experimental psychologist; 
they undoubtedly can reveal certain spiritual facts about certain types of 
temperament. But one seriously wonders whether men and women whose 
spiritual life is based on a tradition other than that which has been 
primarily influenced by the Spanish mystics would be able, let alone 
inclined, to answer these questions in any way which would enable even 
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a cautious Fr Moore to determine their spiritual condition. Are Catholics 
to believe that Poulain’s Graces of Interior Prayer, Chautard’s Soul of 
the Apostolate and St Teresa’s Interior Castles represent an adequate and 
comprehensive evaluation of Catholic spirituality? It is difficult to see 
how a person whose ‘spiritual way’ is guided by, say, the writings of the 
early Greek or Latin Fathers, or the fourteenth century Rhinelanders or 
the author of the Cloud, could be made to fit into this or indeed any 
system of measurement. And is it far-fetched to surmise that just as there 
are a countless number of solid American citizens who are impervious to 
and unanalysable by the professional ‘pollsters’ and Madison Avenue 
‘experts’, there are also many devout Catholics in the United States 
whose spiritual life eludes the psychologist of religious experience? 

Be that as it may, the book is not to be ignored. In spite of the fact 
that one distrusts its rigid classifications of states of prayer and personal 
silences, this study does yield some valuable information. In particular 
one learns that a sporadic, momentary and genuine form of the prayer 
of quiet is given to a large number of people — even to those who relapse 
into serious sin provided they do turn to God in a prayer which seeks 
him for his own sake and as he is in himself. Were they (or their spiritual 
directors) to rely on the standard manuals of ascetical theology for 
guidance they would probably be caught in a stalemate. They would no 
doubt say to themselves: “Though what I have experienced seems to fit 
all the accounts of the prayer of quiet, this can’t be it because I am not 
particularly good’, or, on the other hand: ‘Since it is the prayer of quiet 
I must after all be fairly advanced along the path of prayer though my 
life proclaims the reverse’. It is common knowledge that such a psycho- 
logical dilemma has caused many to stop praying and seeking. But 
Fr Moore has, I think, demonstrated this dilemma to be unreal and 
founded on an academic misinterpretation of the evidence of the prayer 
of quiet. In so doing it is possible that he has made a very valuable 
contribution to the study of prayer. DOM PLACID KELLEY 


Catholic Sermons of Cardinal Newman. Edited at the Birmingham Oratory. 
Pp. 134 (Burns Oates) Ios. 6d. 


Tus small collection of sermons will be of particular interest to admirers 
of Cardinal Newman for it includes the first sermons he preached in 
England after his return from Rome as a priest in 1848. In addition there 
are two later sermons and all nine are here printed for the first time. 

The last sermon in this collection, that preached at the opening of Bishop 
Ullathorne’s new seminary at Olton in 1873, carries a special interest and 
importance for us to-day. Newman’s forecast of the future is most striking 
in its accuracy. He points out the growing absence of all spiritual beliefs 
and the steady weakening of the influence of the non-Catholic religious 
bodies in this country, He is at pains to warn the seminarians whom he is 
addressing of the tremendous responsibilities that will belong to them in 
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the coming age of unbelief. After stressing many of the difficulties found 
in representing Catholicism truly to unbelievers he goes on to consider 
the remedies and he gives pride of place to what he calls ‘the ecclesiastical 
spirit . . . the primary and true weapon for meeting the age, not con- 
troversy’. And the most important factor of this ecclesiastical spirit is a 
spirit of “seriousness and recollection’. We must live always in the presence 
of God. 

The first seven sermons here printed were all preached at St Chad’s, 
Birmingham, during the Lent of 1848. Two things strike the reader 
immediately: their simplicity and their Catholicity. Addressed to a very 
ordinary city congregation they must have found an immediate responsé 
in their hearers, and this is particularly interesting when we remember 
that Newman had only been a Catholic for three years when he preached 
these sermons. Once again, the straightforward simplicity of both style 
and content makes them as true and valuable to-day as when they were 
first preached. Indeed, when reading them it is difficult to avoid the im- 
pression that they are the work of some modern spiritual writer of the 
best kind. 

It should be unnecessary to say more about these sermons. They are 
of great value both for their spiritual content and for what they tell us 
of Newman himself: Newman, with his great Anglican background, now 
fresh from Rome and speaking with sympathy and accord to a large 
congregation composed mainly of poor Irishmen from a large industrial 
town. It shows us more plainly than anything how well Newman was 
able to enter into the minds of others and adapt himself to their needs. 

DOM RAPHAEL APPLEBY 


The Spirit and Forms of Protestantism by Louis Bouyer, trans. by A. V. 
Littledale. Pp. xi -+- 234 (Harvill Press) 18s. 


Tuis is the English translation of Du Protestantisme a l Eglise which 1 
reviewed at length in a previous number (Spring, 1955). The English title 
is in some ways a better indication of the book’s contents than was the 
French title; it has certainly led Protestants to take it seriously and has 
confirmed the reasonable assumption that if we will take Protestants 
seriously they will take us seriously. The English translation is being read 
with attention by others than Catholics; one hopes that some Catholics 
will read it too; that would be most beneficial. JOHN M. TODD 


Religion and the Psychology of Jung by Raymond Hostie, s.s. Pp. vi + 249 
(Sheed and Ward) 16s. 


How are we to account for the difference we might say without 
exaggeration, the contradiction — between Jung’s theoretical, scientific 
attitude as a psychologist, and the frequent excursions into philosophy 
and religion which he makes in practice? “The real reason’, says Fr Hostie, 
‘is to be found in the dual nature of his scientific work, for he is not only 
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a scientist establishing a psychological theory; he is also a psychotherapist 
who wants to help his patients.’ ‘The moment he turns to therapeutic 
treatment he comes into contact not only with the psyche as a whole but 
with man as a whole too. How is he to avoid, then, the bonds that connect 
man with everything above and beyond the psyche? Jung has always been 
the first to acknowledge that all his inquiries into religion and God, evil 
and the Trinity, have been imposed upon him by his patients, who have 
made him face concrete attitudes even more than theoretical problems’ 
(p. 219). 

P. Hostie has very rightly taken the greatest care to keep the whole 
of his study very close to the actual development of Jung’s thought during 
the last half century and really his work might be called the analysis of a 
psychical development. To do this in a completely satisfactory manner 
one would need to have the biography and autobiography of Jung before 
one. As things are the next best thing is to keep as closely as one can to the 
dates of his published writings. In the beginning Jung is as completely 
agnostic as Freud; and in spite of his continuous appreciation of the 
psychological value of institutional religion it was many years before he 
saw it as more than a rather immature stage of development that had to 
be grown out of if man was to become a really adult personality. We can 
see this attitude clearly reflected in certain of his disciples and the groups: 
to which they have given rise. Thus Baynes, his first notable English pupil, 
required, certainly of some of his own pupils, that they abandon all 
institutional religion before he would undertake their instruction. And 
though he at times continued his work with them in spite of a refusal on 
their part his was a faithful reflexion of the original Jungian attitude to 
religion. But most fortunately Jung was boldly faced by this problem in 
a personal encounter in the early ’30s and was then forced to come to 
grips with the confessional religious problem in a positive form. Later the 
personal experiences of his own that he mentions in the introduction to 
his Answer to Job brought him into even closer personal contact with 
the religious problem. And in the end one can only be astonished that he 
has managed to reach his present position, showing as it does, his many 
insights into religious problems, in spite of the enormous difficulties 
arising both from his own life experiences and the demands of his 
entourage. 


One of the most grievous difficulties Jung has had to cope with is the 
lack of a satisfactory philosophical system, as well as the absence of a 
thorough grounding in theological thought that would have accompanied 
a personal practice of religious worship. This lacuna can cause trouble to 
the believer who studies his works and thought; words being often used 
in a psychological sense that will mean something quite different in the 
mouth of a practising Catholic. Yet Jung has grappled manfully with 
these problems and has managed to open a door to religion that in the 
nature of things one would have expected to be permanently locked to him. 
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Fr Hostie helps to make it clear that, strange as it may seem, the 
Catholic can in the end turn out to be the real inheritor of Jung’s 
psychology. We find that the inner circles of his disciples are, on the whole, 
strongly entrenched in an agnosticism and opposition to institutional 
religion that fits in well with Jung’s earlier ideas. These are the disciples 
who can only inherit his psychology but can bring nothing really fresh 
to it. Their future will no doubt be petrifaction. But there are outer 
circles, such as the Guild of Pastoral Psychology, that are primarily 
interested in the religious and perhaps institutional possibilities in his 
thought. And then, both in this country and on the Continent, there are 
individual Catholics, and even conferences of Catholic Jungian psycho- 
therapists. These latter have the enormous advantage that they have their 
feet firmly planted on other sciences, those of theology and philosophy, 
that give them a standpoint outside the dogmatic Jungian school and it 
is they who will be able to reap the most abundant harvest from the 
insights and intuitions of this teacher of psyhcotherapy. I am quite certain 
that it is this group who will owe a deep debt of gratitude to Fr Hostie 
for the admirable work he has done in expressing in words, clearly, 
distinctly and sympathetically, the thoughts they must all have had in 
reading the volumes of Jung. When one owes so much to such a man as 
Jung but has to differ from him there is always a danger of bitterness or 
sharp expressions creeping in and I personally feel that it is just here that 
our author has to be specially congratulated; for in finishing this book one 
feels that necessary disagreements have been clothed in so kindly a way 
that the result is a truly constructive criticism and appreciation. 


I noticed one point that perhaps needs clarification. On p. 54 Fr 
Hostie mentions the long series of dreams on which Jung comments in 
Psychology and Religion, Integration of the Personality, Psychology and 
Alchemy and elsewhere. He says that the dreamer ‘wrote his dreams down 
day by day without any contact with the pscyhotherapist whatsoever 
beyond a single short interview’. This may give the impression that the 
dreamer did all of the work on his own. This is not quite correct as during 
this period he worked with another psychotherapist, a woman, who 
indeed did not know just what Jung was looking for in this man, and so 
was not able to influence his products by her own expectations. Some 
details of the matter were given by Jung in his fifth lecture at the Institute 
of Medical Psychology in London in 1935. ‘I sent him to a woman doctor 
who was then just a pioneer and did not know about these materials, so 
I was absolutely sure that she would not tamper with them . .’. In the 
course of that work, which took him about the first four hundred dreams, 
he was not under my surveillance. I did not see himat all in all that time; he 
was five months with that doctor and then three months all alone, during 
which he continued that kind of observation with the utmost accuracy.’ 


I now await a further work devoted to the synthesis for which Fr 
Hostie has here prepared the ground. DOM OSWALD SUMNER 
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The Holy Innocents and Other Poems by Charles Péguy, trans. by Pansy 
Packenham. (Harvill) 15s. 
Péguy by Alexander Dru. (Harvill) 15s. 


Tue reading of the poetry of Charles Péguy is an oddly revealing 
experience. We are familiar with the poetry of complexity and paradox; 
at home with Eliot, and Hopkins and Pound; the evocative or symbolist 
idiom has made itself a part of our language and our thought. But here, 
in Péguy, is something new and astonishing: poetry which is ‘difficult’ 
because it is simple. As I read through ‘The Mystery of the Holy Innocents’ 
my first reaction was puzzlement (the curiously concrete imagery in the 
context of our relationship to God) which gave way to a slowly dawning 
recognition and awe. To listen to the voice of Péguy was like listening to 
one’s own language being spoken with extraordinary force and clarity and 
simplicity with only the slightest comprehension of what was being said. 
There was nothing wrong with the translation; on the contrary, Lady 
Pansy Packenham has given us a quite remarkable rendering of Péguy’s 
language, both accurate and true. But who was this Frenchman, with 
the common approach to heavenly matters, for whom it was the easiest 
thing in the world to speak for the Godhead? ‘I do not like the man (God 
i.e. Péguy says) who tries to be clever; the strong man is not my strong 
point . . .. How did he come to be writing this sort of poetry? 


Péguy’s life is given briefly by Alexander Dru in his introduction to 
the poems, and fully and critically in his own book: Péguy was of peasant 
stock, and always very poor. But he won scholarships and came to 
Paris where he threw up his studies, to marry and set up as a publisher. 
He spent years writing in the cause of Dreyfus and for political justice in 
general; and the prose Cahiers which he devoted to contemporary problems 
and their underlying moral implications served as a preparation for the 
poetry which was to follow. For a while he was a free thinker, but in 
1908, six years before his death in the battle of the Marne, he discovered 
himself to be still a Catholic. The recovery, or as he would have preferred, 
the recognition of his belief meant for Péguy the release of hitherto 
unsuspected poetical powers. The freedom which he had fought for and 
loved above everything was no longer an idea or an ideal, but a virtue. 
And here lies the key to his poetry; it is made at a point where inspiration 
and form are fused, undifferentiated. His poetry is not about his faith, 
and still less about his return to faith: it is the incarnation of the grace, 
and contemplation and faith given to him. That is why in Péguy there is 
no trace of ‘placage’, never the impression of an image coming after, or 
to the rescue of the idea. Péguy, so far from being an evocative poet, is 


the poet of invocation; and this, perhaps, accounts for the strangeness of 
the initial encounter. 


It was not until the last war that Péguy became widely known in France. 
To this day, he is scarcely read in England. But it seems to me that he can 
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tell us so much: God says of the person who makes himself a martyr to 
remorse: 

‘Only the mud from the roads must not cross 

the threshold of the temple, 

Only he must have wiped his feet on 

the threshold of the temple, 

Very carefully, very cleanly and 

don’t let’s mention it again.’ 
God says: ‘Iam Master of the three Virtues 

Faith is a loyal wife 

Charity is a fervent mother 

but hope is a very little girl... 

who gets up every morning.’ 
And these are words not too simple for us to hear. I think that Lady 
Packenham’s translations, and Mr Dru’s book together fulfil a great 
need. Greater, perhaps, than we like to realize. PATRICK EARLY 


Anthologie du Drame Liturgique en France au Moyen-Age by G. Cohen. 
Lex Orandi. Pp. 290 (Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1955) 960 francs. 


The True Mistery of the Nativity by James Kirkup. Pp. 40 + vi (Oxford 
University Press, 1956) 5s. 

Tue liturgical dramas, of which M. Cohen has made a selection and 
supplied translations for this admirable volume, are not mystery plays. 
They were intended as extensions of and commentaries upon the liturgies 
of the greater feasts and seasons and they were themselves at least para- 
liturgical since they were performed in the nave or choir of a church by 
clergy wearing appropriate vestments. Their language is Latin; although 
M. Cohen points out that they were probably sung in Latin but spoken 
in the vernacular. For the most part they show Latin hymnody at its best. 
For example an episode from the Christmas Eve sequence from Rouen 
has a beautiful commentary on the Gloria in excelsis of the angel: 


Mediator, homo, Deus 
descendit in propria, 

ut ascendit homo reus 

ad admissa gaudia. Eya. Eya. 


M. Cohen has provided agreeable and straightforward translations, which 
read well and would sound well too, I think. For M. Cohen has not 
made his book out of mere antiquarian interest but as a modest offering 
to the liturgical revival. Certainly his book deserves the attention of all 
those interested in liturgical matters. 

These dramas mostly date from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, 
after which they were replaced by the mystery plays. Mystery plays were 
much longer, much more elaborate and spectacular, purely lay and much 
less relevant to worship. The audience expected to be at least as much 
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amused as edified. One of the most important of these mystery cycles is 
the Nativity cycle of Arnoul and Simon Gréban, and Mr Kirkup has 
produced an English version of some of it which he intends for 
performance, possibly in church. Mr Kirkup has done his part carefully 
and his translation reproduces the rather flat tone of his original very 
well. But I do not think that the result would be effective when performed 
in the simple, austere fashion intended by Mr Kirkup. St Joseph addresses 
St Mary in the manger as follows: 


‘This resting place is not of the best, 
Adorned by only dirt and dust. 

But since the uncreated essence 

Is about to grace our presence 

In this place that we are given, 
Thanks be to God in Heaven.’ 


I cannot really feel that medieval mystery plays have much to hold our 
attention when they are divorced from the irrelevant but integral spectacle 
of which they were largely composed. Without this, I suspect Mr Kirkup’s 
mystery would be met with embarrassed amusement and I think he would 
find M. Cohen’s little dramas offer far better scope for adaptations of 
this kind. 


The Mind and Art of Coventry Patmore by J. C. Reid. Pp. 358 (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1957) 35s. 


Tuis substantial and scholarly work, based upon a thorough knowledge 
of Patmore’s writings, including the manuscripts held in Princeton 
University Library and Boston College Library, and of writings upon him, 
of which Mr Reid lists an extensive bibliography, is a most heartening 
publication, It is a sign that at last Patmore is being studied with the 
seriousness that he deserves. Far too often a superficial view has been 
accepted, exemplified and perpetuated in the amusing and inaccurate 
phrase of the Dictionary of National Biography: “He had no perception 
of the sublime in other men’s writings, or of the ridiculous in his own’, 
a judgement which Mr Reid has no difficulty in demolishing. 

Mr Reid examines at some length the influences that Patmore under- 
went, mainly Plato, Aristotle, Emerson, Coleridge and, above all, 
Swedenborg, in his earlier years; St Thomas, St Bernard, St John of the 
Cross and St Augustine in later life. He discusses fully Patmore’s ideas, 
of which the basic notion is sexual duality, present in the whole cosmos, 
even in God himself, an idea which may, Mr Reid hints, though not 
altogether seriously, be behind the poet’s metrical theory of ‘dipodes’, 
his belief that all lines of poetry are to be measured by groups having 
the time of four syllables, so that when the requisite number is lacking, 
the time must be regulated by equivalent pauses. As Patmore thought 
poetically in terms of iambics, we have in these ‘dipodes’ the alternation 
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of major and minor accents, and it is this which suggests, delightfully, 
to Mr Reid, that we may see there the homo, the man-woman relationship 
of verse, the major accent being the masculine element, the minor the 
feminine! Patmore’s theory of prosody is subjected to rigorous examination 
by the writer who, while recognising the value of the poet’s contribution 
to the study of the subject, reveals his shortcomings, his excessive 
dogmatism, his overriding desire for order and uniformity, resulting in 
his exclusion from poetry of all that does not fit his theory. Manley 
Hopkins’ criticism of Patmore’s prosodic views, to the effect that he relates 
the time of verse and music too closely, seems entirely valid. 


In his detailed examination of the poetry, Mr Reid shows that in 
The Angel in the House the metaphysical preludes and the narrative 
portions are essential to each other, being respectively the theory in all 
its high seriousness and the practice in all its simplicity and common- 
Placeness. He judges the poem to achieve its aim, the overflat passages 
being remarkably few, the main flaws being but the recurrence of certain 
conventional epithets and an excessive sweetness at times. One hopes 
that in future those unable to see in this poem anything but the comfortable 
Victorian domesticity will keep silence, for fear of revealing their 
unperceptiveness. To the magnificent odes Mr Reid also does full justice, 
referring to The Unknown Eros as being ‘as complex and serious a work 
as was written in England in the nineteenth century’ (p. 307), though he 
finds minor defects in some of the odes, lapses of taste, stock epithets 
and trite images. “The highest points of The Unknown Eros’, he maintains, 
however, ‘make Patmore a poet of the order of Donne, Crashaw, Hopkins 
and Herbert’ (p. 303), a judgement which cannot, one would think, be 
disputed. But Mr Reid is in all respects careful; he assigns Patmore to the 
second rank, on the ground of a flaw in his sensibility (p. 306). This 
does not seem by any means too high an evaluation; some few may even 
think it too low. Certainly, Patmore should not be deprived of a high 
place in the hierarchy of letters because of the slenderness of his 
production, itself an indication of his artistic integrity, and because of 
the admitted narrowness of his range. Within that range, few can have 
gone deeper; few poets have written more intensive, more highly-charged 
poetry, than the best of his odes. Mr Reid maintains that the matter of 
these odes is not the product of mystical experience but the result of 
intellectual speculation, though he considers that towards the end of his 
life the poet ‘had begun to pass through the veil of words to the reality 
behind’ (p. 323). It is perhaps difficult to be certain about the nature of 
any writer’s actual experience, but Mr Reid may be justified in expressly 
refusing Patmore the title of mystic in its full and proper sense. 

In a not too distant future, such summary judgements as we find, for 
instance, in a survey of Catholic literature made only a few years ago, 
where the fine Psyche odes are dismissed as dealing with a ‘dangerous 
obsession’, should becomes impossible. One understands, of course, 
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what is meant by obsession, though one may find it difficult to ascertain 
wherein and for whom the danger lies; nevertheless, the work of a lyrical 
poet of Patmore’s stature is worthy of a more serious attitude; Mr Reid 
is to be warmly congratulated on having brought such an attitude so 
profoundly to bear on the study of a poet too long uncomprehended. 
ERNEST BEAUMONT 


Henry Morse by Philip Caraman, s.J. Pp. 201 (Longmans) 18s. 


FATHER PxiLip CARAMAN has turned from translating and editing in this 
new work which he calls the biography of an ordinary priest, the Jesuit 
martyr Fr Henry Morse who won the title of ‘Priest of the Plague’ by 
his ministrations to those suffering from the terrible malady in London 
in 1633. There is a splendid simplicity about Fr Caraman’s writing 
which is refreshingly objective after so many lives of the martyrs which 
are full of unctuous remarks like ‘we can imagine our martyr’s feelings 
when he saw the white cliffs of Dover’. 

Henry Morse was the seventh son of Robert Morse of Tivetshall in 
Norfolk who had fourteen children. Henry went from Corpus Christi, 
Cambridge, to Barnard’s Inn in his seventeenth year. ‘It happened’, 
wrote Henry Morse, ‘that while I was a Protestant and studying in one 
of the Inns of Court at London, being agitated by scruples concerning 
the truth of my religion, I passed over into Belgium.’ He went to join his 
brother, Henry, who had entered the seminary at Douay, and there, 
‘having learnt the certain truth of the Catholic faith’, he continues, ‘upon 
full conviction I renounced my former errors and was received into the 
Roman Catholic Church, the mistress of all Churches’. The author is 
careful to let the subject of his biography speak for himself as far as 
possible in this vivid narrative, and has carefully given his sources for 
each chapter of this fascinating life in valuable appendices. 

Each chapter of this book has its alarums and excursions and gains in 
its dramatic effect by the deliberate objectivity and understatement of 
its author: imprisonments, blackmail, seminary feuds, pursuivants, above 
all the heroism of Fr Morse when exposed to danger of work among the 
plague-stricken in London, make this life as exciting as the Elizabethan 
lives of John Gerard and William Weston which have been admirably 
translated by Fr Caraman. The heroism of Fr Morse’s return to his 
missionary work, despite illness and banishment, are vividly portrayed, 
and the last words he spoke from the cart at Tyburn are splendid 
testimony to his integrity: ‘I pray that my death may be in some kind 
of atonement for the sins of this kingdom; and if I had as many lives 
as the sands on the sea-shore, I should willingly lay them down for this 
end, and to testify to the truth of the Catholic faith. To this very day it is 
only the faith confirmed by miracles still continuing by which the blind 
see, the dumb speak and the dead are raised to life.” Ambrose Corby’s 
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ast tribute must be quoted for its pathos and sincerity: ‘In the presence 
f an almost infinite multitude looking on in silence and in deep emoiion, 
ied Fr Henry Morse, a saviour of life unto life . .. Upright, sincere and 
onstant. May my last end be like his.’ 

Fr Caraman is to be congratulated upon the excellence of this finely 
llustrated and beautifully produced biography. There is a need for 
ustorical writing which is free from sentiment and adulation, and lives 
ike that of Henry Morse should do much to illumine the darkness of 
hose who know little of the heroism of the English martyrs. 

DOM WULSTAN PHILLIPSON 


The Life of Hilaire Belloc by Robert Speaight. Pp. xv + 552 (Hollis and 
Carter) 30s. 


fo write a biography of Hilaire Belloc in any sense adequate for that 
ery full life requires the effort of a very strong man. Mr Speaight in his 
reface quotes with approval Sir John Squire as saying without exaggera- 
ion “The man who attempts to survey the writings of Belloc will think 
hat he is undertaking to write the literary history of a small nation’. 
3ut in fact it is true to say that in this present biography nearly everything 
wf any importance has at least been touched upon. The soldiering and 
ailing, the history, the travel, the verse, the novels, the lecturing, the 
yolitics, the social reforms, the economics, the controversies, the friend- 
hips, the correspondence, the reputed anti-Semitism, and even the 
arming and the bottling of wine: all have their place, and the broad 
uutlines are justly drawn. Mr Speaight has the great virtue of always 
eeping close to his subject and using wherever possible his words or the 
vords of those who knew him. Hardly a page has not a reference to his 
vritings, either from his letters or his books. But there is a certain danger 
n sometimes taking literally what is only meant for an exaggeration— 
nd Belloc exaggerated violently and gently not only in his private letters 
ut also in his published works. Thus the book might appear to be slightly 
contradictory over Belloc’s attitude to the Jews: his writing and language 
A private could be most violent in his abuse of those people as of the rich 
nd the Catholic clergy and many another thing which in its proper 
ontext he took most seriously and justly. The hunger and thirst after 
astice were the strongest things in his life and they included a desire for 
he just settlement of the Jews. His judgement of the Dreyfus case was 
Imost certainly wrong, but his motives were not those of an anti-Semite, 
nd his amazement at a friend loving a Jewess might mean anything and 
robably meant nothing. But when he wrote his book The Jews he meant 
yhat he said. Where Mr Speaight is right in all this much publicized and 
aisunderstood corner of Belloc’s mind is in saying “The defect of his 
iscussion of the Jewish problem, both in public and in private, was that 
e could not take the Jews naturally’ — but is not this the defect of all 
‘hristian Europe? It is also unfair to say that The Mercy of Allah describes 
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the adventures of a Jewish millionaire. The satire was surely directed 
against all the sordid practices of our modern money makers, and the 
references to the scrupulous observance of his religion sit much easier on 
the shoulders of many hypocritical Englishmen paying lip service to the 
Establishment than to Jews who make no such parade of their religion. 


The book is written consistently well through all its length and there 
would not appear to be so much as a weak sentence which is a relie! 
indeed at a time when so much is written and so carelessly. The innumerable 
anecdotes have been given their fair place, and they have been woven inte 
the whole story most cleverly, and they have been kept in due proportion. 
not being allowed to crowd out all else. Nor is Mr Speaight’s own gentle 
humour lacking when he writes ‘Emmanuel Burden was not enjoyed by 
the critic of the Investor’s Review’, or again, ‘Both Warre and Belloc 
would have noticed the huge umbrella held over the Bishop of Narbonne 
but it was left to Warre to observe that it bore the colours of the M.C.C, 

An immense amount of material has clearly been used in the writing 
of this book, but it is never allowed to become a jungle without shape. 
In places there are signs of carelessness in the proof reading, but none ot 
the misprints is important, except perhaps on p. 105 where the second line 
of the first quotation should read: 

Their legacies of the light, and all the flowers are dead. 

To some the book may appear to show too much of frustration anc 
sadness and not enough of achievement, but in answer to this Mi 
Speaight has said in his Preface that his purpose is to get at the mar 
behind the books. In all that Belloc did for the Catholic community ir 
England by giving them confidence, clarity and a truer historical per. 
spective, he was fighting to the end and fighting with great odds, and thus 
he was much more conscious of his foes than of his friends. It has beer 
said that he was a prophet and not an apostle, and this has a certair 
truth, but it is also very nearly as misleading as his own statement tha 
he was not an historian but a publicist. He may have spent most of hi 
time and energy showing people where they were wrong, but in the proces: 
he showed countless people what was right, and what in his own mind hi 
was quite clear was right. But gratitude is seldom as vociferous a: 
opposition. 

The account of all the early years up to his marriage and the end of hi 
university career is quite excellent and full. So also on King’s Land anc 
The Path to Rome. In the chapters on his politics and sociology ong 
sometimes gets the impression that Mr Speaight is running his own ling 
rather than assessing and passing a judgement on Belloc’s. But he give 
a very clear picture of the development of Belloc’s political thought, anc 
of the stages through which it passed from republicanism to monarchy 
and how the constant motive was always the desire for Justice. 

_The chapter ‘Defender of the Faith’ is very good in the account i 
gives of his personal religion. A subject about which he was most reticen 
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n public, and over which he suffered much in private. We see quite 
learly his sceptical turn of mind, and how he had no emotional feeling 
‘or the faith, and how he felt himself to be alone and like a sentry out in 
he night. But Mr Speaight is right to say in this connexion ‘The Christian 
*xperience is precisely the exercise of the theological virtues and we 
stimate a man’s Christianity by the degree to which he appears to practise 
hem. Judged by these standards, no one who knew Belloc would say that 
1€ was without experience of the religion which he preached . . . Like 
very other man, he had his faults. But it is not often that one can say 
of a man of genius, quite simply, that he was a good man. One can say 
of Belloc not only that he was good, but that he was supernaturally good. 
The “experience” that was not apparent to him was apparent to other 
seople — and that is the test.’ 

As for the history, Mr Speaight tells us that he is not a professional 
1istorian and ‘Where Belloc’s views on history are in question I have not 
ittempted to compete with scholarly opinon’. Since Belloc was at odds with 
he philosophy of history as propounded by the majority of scholarly 
listorians, this reliance upon their opinion perhaps tends to obscure the 
nfluence he had upon those for whom his work was more generally written 
— I mean the educated people of England who had not the desire, ability 
yr chance to work out history for themselves. Whether his history was 
accepted’ or not is only half the point — the enormous achievement is 
hat it is there at all: this conscious presentation of the history of England 
ind Europe by a Catholic who knew what he was about and who nearly 
lone was fighting all the established historical interests whether they were 
onsciously or unconsciously inimical to the Faith, and who knew that 
n this world he could reap no reward from it. But Mr Speaight is at pains 
© point out how careful and thorough was his research in spite of his 
onsistent refusal to quote his references and the constant accusations of 
catholic bigotry, and that ‘it was his sense of history, even more than 
us writing of it, that was remarkable’. 

Just as it is supremely difficult to encompass with justice the whole of 
hat great life in one book, so is it difficult to assess this book with justice. 
3elloc was a man and a fighter on such a scale that it is inevitable that 
maller people will differ violently in their judgements of him. But we must 
e grateful to Mr Speaight for a book which is much more than a record 
and a true record) and which is creative in its unity, clarity and 
ybservation. DOM PHILIP JEBB 


ditions and Musicians by Walter Emery. Pp. 54 (Novello) 5s. 

HE sub-title of this stimulating booklet explains its purpose: “A survey 
f the duties of practical musicians and editors towards the classics’. 
very practical musician is aware that editions of the classics differ. 
the reason for such differences is that ‘some editors have done their 
9b properly, but some (often through no fault of their own) have not’. 
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What the practical musician needs, then, is “a rudimentary acquaintance wit 
the general principles of editing — a matter on which the regular musicé 
curriculum has nothing to say, and on which, therefore, the averag 
professional musician has either no ideas at all, or entirely misleadin 
ones’. But if Mr Emery’s book is helpful to the practical musician, it 1 
of much greater importance to the would-be editor. If all future editor 
were to study it and conscientiously carry out their work according to it 
principles, the performer and the student would be spared much puzzle 
ment and indecision — and, we may add, error. 

The need for modern editing becomes obvious as soon as we examin 
original editions prepared under their composers’ direction, or facsimile 
of the composers’ own manuscripts; for even these last are found t 
contradict one another (apart from positive mistakes) in what appear t 
be fair copies. Then there are editorial errors to be avoided, from whic. 
not even the illustrious Tovey was immune. For in preparing his editio 
of the ‘Forty-Eight’ he relied on information given in various nineteentk 
century publications instead of going to the British Museum to see th 
autograph for himself. As Mr Emery points out, ‘one of the commones 
sources of error is neglect of the most obvious of all precautions — tha 
of obtaining first-hand information about all the known sources’. N 
amount of musicianship can substitute for this. In fact reliable editin 
depends rather more on certain non-musical matters: the dating of source: 
and particularly their relationship to, and dependence upon, one anothe! 
The editor must regard his task as ‘a process of detection, which can b 
made as intelligible to ordinary musicians as the evidence in a trial is t 
a jury, and often enables him to secure a unanimous verdict ... To b 
a good editor, one needs to be not so much a good musician as a goo 
detective.’ 

Mr Emery is an acknowledged authority on the manuscripts and earl 
editions of Bach, and his illustrations from the works of that composs 
are a fascinating object-lesson in the sort of thing the editor must de 
He issues a timely warning against the ‘cult of the Urtext’, for only to 
often the so-called ‘original text’ represents merely an editor’s theor 
about what the composer meant to write. Even eminent specialists in th 
interpretation of old music and its conventions can mislead us. (As M 
Emery shows, Arnold Dolmetsch clearly misunderstood Emmanuel Bac 
in one place.) 

To sum up: this is a most valuable and interesting little book, whic 
should do much to remedy a situation which has already lasted too lon; 
For if ‘the old composers . . . could come to life again, they woul 
unquestionably denounce many of our most popular and most high 
respected editions, both for wrong notes and for inadequate « 
anachronistic recommendations on problems of performance’, And nor 
of them would have greater cause for complaint than St Gregory. 

DOM GREGORY MURRAY 
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ON oth and 17th March the Abbot held ordinations in the Lady Chapel 
at which he gave the minor orders to Dom Anthony Armstrong. 


T'HE services in Holy Week were carried out in the main as they were last 
year, but there were two innovations. The blessing of palms on Palm 
Sunday was performed in the Petre. It was a lovely, warm spring morning, 
with many trees out or partially out, and the setting could not have been 
bettered. The procession came down the path leading to the junction 
behind the ball place, and then across the front of the monastery into 
the church. On Good Friday the veneration of the cross was very much 
simpler than last year. The same large cross, with the relic inserted under 
the feet of the image, was hung a little off the ground at the entrance to 
the choir, and the laity approached in pairs, and kissed the relic without 
kneeling. Both these changes were generally approved. 


ABouT one hundred members of Saint Gregory’s Society came for the 
retreat and gathering. Dom Aelred Watkin gave the discourses, and the 
Old Gregorians provided the serving and congregational singing for all 
the services from Maundy Thursday onwards. At the Gregorian Dinner 
on the evening of Easter Day, J. R. Coleburt (1939) replied on behalf 
of the President to the Abbot’s speech. 


Tue school prize day was held on Saturday, Ist June, in splendid weather. 
As well as the usual prize giving there were exhibitions of painting, photo- 
praphy, carpentry, handicrafts; the hounds were on view in the kennels; 
there was cricket against the Downside Wanderers, a display of highland 
dancing, a gymnastic display, an exhibition of fencing, and a puppet 
show, while in the evening there was a truly magnificent concert in the 
abbey church. The first part consisted of the overture to Samson, by 
Handel, two verse anthems for trio and chorus, one by Purcell and the 
other by Boyce, and an oboe concerto skilfully performed by David 
Hynes, a boy still in the school. After the interval Haydn’s Third Mass in 
D (The ‘Imperial’) was given by the choral society, with the choir of All 
Hallows’ School, orchestra and organ. The performance ended with the 
singing of one verse and the refrain of Patriae Domus. On the refrain 
he trebles sang a most exultant descant recently composed by Dom 
Gregory Murray. There is general agreement that it was the best per- 
formance of this kind so far given, the chorus singing with a verve and 
spontaneity not hitherto achieved. A very large and appreciative audience 
of more than four hundred was present. We must once more congratulate 
he Director of Music on a further advance in his musical work in the 
chool. 
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THE excavation of the foundation trenches of the new school buildings 
has revealed many traces of an earlier Downside. The chief theatre of 
operations has been the site of the gymnasium, which itself had largely 
been built on the spot occupied by the sixteenth century farmhouse 
demolished in the 1890s. The most unexpected discovery has been a large 
well-like building, about nine feet deep, and beautifully constructed of 
local limestone. It has traces of.a vaulted bee-hive roof of stone. As it 
is clear that the top of it stood well above ground level it does not seem 
likely to have been a cess-pit but almost certainly must have been a 
seventeenth century ice-house. These buildings, which were common two 
or three centuries ago, were made to store ice gathered off the ponds 
during the winter. Packed tightly deep under the ground and insulated 
with straw the ice remained available for use during the summer months. 

Elaborate drainage channels of various dates and some complexity 
have also revealed themselves. The earliest and lowest are finely built 
of squared stone with fitted stone covers. They date back to the sixteenth 
century, if not earlier. 


THE Pope has appointed H. W. Schroder (Downside, 1901) to be a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Order of Saint Silvester. Mr Schroder is also President 
of the Peruvian Association of the Knights of Malta. 


G. J. C. MAXWELL (Downside, 1913), of Alresford House, Alresford. 
has been appointed a Deputy Lieutenant of the County of Southampton 


R. R. A. WALKER (Downside, 1919) has been elected a Master of the 
Bench of Lincoln’s Inn. 


P. N. DALTON (Downside, 1927) has been transferred from the post 0: 
Legal Adviser, Western Pacific High Commission and Attorney-Genera 
of the British Solomon Islands, to the post of Attorney-General 0! 
Zanzibar. 


C. C, MARKES (Downside, 1927) for some years Governor of Bedfor« 
Gaol has been promoted to be Governor of the gaol in Leicester. 


VISCOUNT Furness (Downside, 1946) was a member of the Britis! 
Parliamentary Delegation to a meeting held at Nice to draw up the agend. 
for the forthcoming Inter-Parliamentary Union Conference in London 
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